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PROSPECTUS. 
The subscriber announced himself in the last num- 


ber of the New Genesee Farmer as the sole proprietor 
and editor of this paper, after the firet of January en- 
suing. He renews this announcement ; and asks 
the aid of his friends and the agricultural community 
in sustaining the paper as far as they can conscien- 
tiously render that aid ; and he will respectfully and 
gratefu'ly acknowledge every such service. 

The paper will be somewhat enlarged ; and if suit- 
able encouragement is given, in all respects essen- 
tially improved. He has made arrangements to en- 
large his correspondence extensively at home and 
abroad ; and pledges himself that no pains shall be 
spared to render the paper worthy of support in its 
matter and execution. He can promise no more than 
this. 

The price of the paper will be one dollar in advance 
by the year. Six copies will be sent for every five 
dollars ; ten copies for eight dollars, and fifty copies 
for thirty-seven and a half dollars, paid in good 
current money. Gentlemen who have hereto- 
fore acted as agents are requested to continu e their 
agency. Postmasters are universally found courteous 
enough to transmit names and subscription money 
free ofexpense. Other arrangements as soon as com- 
pleted and the names of special agents will be an- 
nounced in the December number. It is earnestly 
requested that returns should be made early, that the 
number of copies to be printed may be ascertained.--- 
The universal complaint is that the times are hard ; 
but the productions of the press,even in times infinite- 
ly harder than the present, were never half so cheap 
asnow. The farmer now gets his political paper and 
two or three agricultural papers for less than what one 
respectable political paper or general magazine used 
to cost. The times must indeed be hard, when the 
farmer cannot afford the miserable pittance, which he 
may save in innumerable ways, required to obtain 
that information, which may incresse his products a 
hundred fold; to say nothing of the satisfaction and 
improvement to himself and family from knowing 
what others are about,and witnessing the general pro- 
gress of knowledge and the arte. What the tersperate 
farmer now saves year after year in the expense of 
spirituous liquor only for his haying, to say nothing 
of other expenses and losses connected with its use, to 
which he was formerly subjected, will pay five times 
over for his agricultural paper, and leave enough to 
buy eight or ten useful volumes besides for the win- 
er reading of his wife and daughters. When we go 


into our farmers’ houses and see their loaded tables 
and their comfortable and luxurieus clothing and far- 


niture, and hear them talk of hard times, we are con- 
strained to ask ourselves, whether thie is the English 
language which is spoken, for under what sky, in 
what country,and at what period, were men ever in a 
condition of more substantial comfort and independ- 
ence. If they are but just to themselves and to their 
advantages, no change of times or of prices can seri- 
ously effect their prosperity. 

In truth we see but one single circumstance, that 
should hinder every farmer in the country from sub 
ecribing at once for the Genesee Farmer ; and that is 
Millers’ doctrine that the world is to come to an 
end next ‘summer. But even Millers’ disciples are 


for the ** Second Advent Journal’? which is now pub- 
lished periodically in Boston, tho’ we are quite at a 
loss to know what they are to do with the money, un- 
less as the Romans believed, there is some ferriage 
to pay for themselves and other friends before they 
can get into the Elysian fields. But besides we have 
been informed by one of their Chicf Priests that it is 
not settled that the prediction is certainly to be fulfill- 
edin April, but —bably come time in the course of 
the next year ; so that the farmers will stand a fair 
chance of getting for their dollar six or eight months 
good agricultural reading at any rate, besides the 
satisfaction and merit of contributing to the good cause 
of agriculture and of helping a poor Editor, who has 
borne the heat and toil of more than forty years in 
their service. 

Farmers ! then we expect you to honor the noblest 
ofall arts, by which you live ; ani to give usa fair 
and public-spirited support ; and we promise to do 
our best to deserve it. ‘* Do not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the corn.’’ Do not be too impatient to 
get a crown in one hand before you let a dollar go out 
of the other: The welfare, character, and happiness 
of millions yet unborn may depend on the efforts we 
now make ; and your co-operation that those efforts 
may be successful. Let us early and late sow the 
precious seeds of knowledge, wiedom, and virtue and 
“ the Lord of the Harvest will give the increase.’’ 

HENRY COLMAN. 

Rochester, Ist Nov., 1842. 

N. B. Mr. M. B. Bateham proposes to pass the 
winter in Ohio and the South Western States, and 
will act as Agent for this paper--we anticipate 
likewise the advantago and pleasure of his regular 
correspondence for the paper. 

Mr. C. F. Crosman, of Rochester, is an authori- 
zed Agent for this paper. Mr. C. having taken the 
Seed Store in the Arcade, recently occupied by Mr. 
Bateham, designs to render the Establishment com- 
plete in all its departments. His skill in raisiug and 
managing seeds is well known, and his honor and in- 
tegrity undoubted. 





NOTICE. 
The Address delivered before the Monroe County 


the Constitution and list of officers and members o 
the Society, and the reports of the awarding commit- 
tees, will be published in pamphlet form, for distri- 
bution, as soon as they can be prepared. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 


very anxious to get subscribers at a dollar per head | * 


Agricultural Society, by H. Colman, together with 
f 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
MADE AT THE ROCHESTER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE BY 
L. WETHERELL, OCTOBER, 1842. 
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5.19 inch, 


Rain Gauge for Sept., 1842, 
“ “ “ 184l, 6.14 * 
‘“ ss “ 1840, 281 * 
Mean Temperature of “ 1842, 58,04 deg. 
“ “ “ 184], 26,96 * 
&“ “ ‘“ 1840, 57,44 * 
Remarks on the Weather from September 26th to 
October 25th. 


Sept. 28th, rained a little at night ; fair to the end 
of the month. 

October, from Oct. eighth ; the eighth month of 
the primitive Roman year. The tenth month of the 
year in our calendar. 

This month has been mild and pleasant. Mean 
temperature first half 51,13 degrees. Severe frost on 
the morning of the 6th. 

Oct. 15th, cloudy with little rain ; not much wind ¢ 
but there was a severe gale on Lake Ontario, thro’ 
the day andevening. It has been remarked by those 
who know, that the Lakes have been ** uncommonly 
rough’”’ this season. 

It is remarked by observers, that there are many 
atrong indications of a severe winter. 


0> There arrived at Buffalo on the 10th ult., seven 
steamers, 5 brigs, 15 schooners, and 1 sloop. These 
brought a large quantity of produce, among whieh 
are 12,471 barrels ef flour, and 61,886 bushade of 











wheat, 
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SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 
Extracts from an Address 
Before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at 
their Fourteenth Anniversary, by 
J. E. Tescoemacner. 

This Address is in all respect so beautiful and ad- 
mirable, that we know we shall do a kindness to lay 
it before our readers : 

I congratulate you that we again meet to give coun- 
tenance and support to a pursuit which, at the present 
day, interests and is the delight of the whole civilizec 
world, Yes, wherever a ray of civilization sheds its 
lustre on this earth, one of the beams of that ray is 
Horticulture ; it forms the charm of the leisure hour 
of the highest, the wisest, the best ; it is the healthy 
occupation of the humble, and the industrious. 

Abeorbed in the cultivation of his favorite flowers, 
his patch of vegetables, or his orchard of fruits, the 
poor man envies not the wealthy, nor is his sane and 
well-braced mind disturbed by the diseased and empty 
dreams of the ambitious. 

So thoroughly convinced am I that indulgence in 
these pursuits carries in its train content and cheer- 
fulness, those sure signs of health, both of body and 
mind, and induces that position of the heart which 
enables one to view, without envy, without desire, 
the palace of the prince or the Juxuries of the rich, that 
wherever it shall please a kind Providence to allot me 
a station, there willI to my latest day advocate the 
cause, encourage the dissemination, and strive for the 
improvement of Horticulture, with all the powers 
entrusted to my charge. 

How happy for millions had Horticulture, with its 
refinements, been in former times more universally 
dieseminated amongst menkind. What would have 
been the pages of the history of South America, from 
its discovery to thia day, had Pizarro, and the minis- 
ters of religion who accompanied him, associated the 
cross which they bore in one hand, with the spade, 
the rake, and the pruning-knife, instead of the lance, 
the sword, and the gun, inthe other? How difter- 
ent would have been the existence and fate of the 
whole generations of natives, who passed lives of 
misery, and were finally exterminated—how different 
would be, at this day, the face of the immensurable 
plaina, the for-stretched forests, in such a heavenly 
climate ! Her history would have been one of peace 
and prosperity, instead of one of blood and desola- 
tion; her plains would have been covered and adorn- 
ed with swarms of happy and industrious races, by 
whom the names and the mewory of these diseoverers 
& civilizers would have been venerated & held sacred, 
like that of Mango Capac, who in ancient times in- 
troduced the simplest arts of peace among them, in- 
stead of being held in that utter execration which has 
at length resulted in their total expulsion with shame 
from the country. 

Horticulture may be emphatically named as one of 
the arta which exhibit most prominently the peace and 
prosperity of a nation, and should certainly be upbeld 
by all to whom these happy results of human reason 
and divine religion are dear. 

I have read in an English agricultural periodical, 
otherwise of some eminence, several arguments urged 
rather vehemently against Horticultural and Floricul- 
tural Societies, and their exhibitions of fruits and 
flowers for prizes. These arguments are chiefly based 
on the ill-will, the evil disposition or trickery, which 
sometimes exists amongst the competitors or judges, 
As if tais evil could be entirely avoided in emulation 
or competition for any thing on earth, whether fora 
dahlia prize or for a throne ; as if the ill-will engen 
dered by these exhibiiions among the few, could be at 
all pluced in comparison with the pleasure they impart 
to the many, or with the encouragement they afford 
toa healthy and delightful occupation. The solidity 
of auch objections stands about in the same rank as 
those to reading and writing, on account of the torge- 
ries now and then committed. 

There is, however, much higher ground at the 
present day, for congratulation to the lovers of the 
cause whose ndvance we here signalize. 

It is the rank to which Horticulture has recently 
attained asa science. It is no longer a mere crude 
mass of gardners’ secrets for propagating or growing 
certain plants, of nostrums and recipes for destroying 
insects and cleansing trees ; it has become the con- 
stantly improving art of applying scientific, rational 
and well-digested principles, to perfect the cultiva- 
tion of the vegetable kingdom ; it has suddenly al- 
most become ‘a subject of delightful and interesting 

investigation for scientific men of the most refined at 
5 sade h fi d 

am far, however, from despising these secrets, 

these nostrams ; they have frequently resulted from 


the close observatien of men of most excellent judg- 
ment, men who will be the first to accept the aid of 
science to sirengthen their reasoning powers und 
guide their judgment. I only rejoice that neither the 
tacts themselves, nor the principles on which they are 
founded, will any longer remain secret ; they will 
benceforward be made known and commented on by 
those accustomed to study and io trace carefully the 
minute operations of nature, to reason gnd reflect on 
each new appearance, and to exert al their acuteness 
in tracing its cause to the utmost verge of human 
knowledge. And these clear and simple principles, 
on which all improvements are grounded, must hence- 
forward be described in such plain and iutclligible 
language as will guide those, who, without these hab- 
its of study and observation, pursue the cultivation of 
the soil either as an occupation or a pleneure. Horti- 
culture is now capable of becomieg to the agriculturist 
what the chemical lnboratory is to the dyer and the 
manufacturer. Itis in the gardenand the gren- 
house that useful experiments may be made on the 
value of diiferent manures when mixed with differ- 
ent soils, their effects accurately tested on various 
kinds of plants, their modes of operation carefully and 
repeatediy observed, and the economy of their appli- 
}cation practicaily ascertained. And these experi- 
ments are more necessary at the present day, when 
weare inundated with artificial and natural manures 
and composts of all descriptions, whose virtues and 
efficacy are boasted of and lauded for the purpose of 
sale, with more than a pediar’s energy. 

Owing to the kindness of Mr. Benjamin Bangs, of 
this city, who presented to me a small portion of 
Guano, brought by one of his vessels, the Henry Lee, 
from the coast of Peru, it bas fallen to my lot to try 
the effects of this much celebrated manure on several 
plants. ‘The chemical constitution of this substance 
renders it probabie that it ia the excrement of birds, 
which bas, during countless ages, accumulated on the 
Peruvian coast, where i t forma beds of considerable 
thickness, and where it has for several centuries been 
used by the inhabitants of that sterile coast to raise 
luxuriant crops of corn. ‘There are this year sixty 
English vesecis employed in fetching this manure to 
the English farmers. 

The most recent, and probably most correct analy- 
sis of Guano, that by Voelckel, shows that it contains 
many of the ingredients favorable to vegetation, such 
as several salts of ammonia, phogphate of lime or the 
chief component part of bonedust in abundance, pot- 
ash, soda. and as much as one-third of organic matter, 
which would furnish humus with a little clay and 
sand. 

Immediately on receiving this Guano, about the 
17th June of this year, | commenced iny experiments, 
which I will now explain in order, and as briefly as 
possible. 

First observing that all those plants which were 
treated with Guano wero potte ina mixture, con- 
sisting of plain earth without any manure, sand, and 
little leaf mould and peat, with which the Guano was 
mixed—that those plants which compare with them 
have been grown in our richest compost—and that 
both bave had the same attention, and been grown 
otherwise under tbe same circumstances. 
Fuchisia—fulgens—one year seedling, potted 17th 
June, 23 inches high with one teaspoonful not piled 
up, of Guanc—repotied 9th August, then 12 inches 
high, with another spoonful of Guano—is now 1 1-2 
foot high. 

The contrast between this and the two years old 
plant is very striking, both as to luxuriance of growth 
and color of the folinge, the plant with Guano being 
vastly superior. I think also that the color of the 
flower is improved ; it is well known among garden- 
ers that it is rather difficult to grow this plant well. 
Pelargonium—two seedlings grown with Guano 
and one of the seme sowing without; on the 17th 
June these two were potted with one teaxpoonful of 
Guano, and repotted on the 9th August with another 
teaspoonful ; here also the difference in favor of Gu- 
ano is very great, 

China Roses—two cuttings with Guano, potted 
17th June, with one te»spoonful Guano—one was 
then 7 inches high, the other 4%, they are now 34 
in. & 28 in. respectively, with large bealthy foliage 
and stem ; these have not received a seeond applica- 
tion of Guano. 

Celosia cristata or Cockscomb—one seedling, with 





one teaspoonful and one of the same sowing without 
—the size of the stem, foilage, and head of that with 
Guano is more than double that of the other, and the 
am in the green color of the leaves remarka- 

e. 





effect here has deen to lengthen the joints, and the | 
flower appears a trifle smaller than usual. i 

Acacia Farnesiann—a seedling showing the giz. | 
of the foliage and Jength of the joints previous to 
application of a teaspoonful of Guano,and the remark, 
able growth of both afterwards. 

Camellia with two teaspoontul,17th June, and nong 
since. This specimen, which was quite small and yp, § 
healthy before the addition of Guano, a8 may be seen 
by the lower leaves, exhibits in a most marked map, 
ner, by its benutifui iarge deep green leaves ang 
healthy bud, the action of this manure. 

Ihave also exbibted a Camellia grown with, 
large proportion ot fine wood charcoal, the folinge ang | 
bud is extremely fine and luxuriant, and of a very 
healthy green culor, but as may be seen, not at qj 
equal to that worke with Guano. 

One Balsafh, 17th June, 2 spvonful, repotted 94 
August with two mere to which a little lime wy 
added. 

This is an ugly specimen, being nearly past flower. 
ing; but I eent it to confirm an observation in th 
London Gardener’s Chronicle, which states that th 
Balsams worked there with Guano, came with emall. 
er flowers—it is evidently the case here, but | bayg 
watched it cerefully and found that not a single flower 
missed bearing its seed vessel, & that every eced vessel 
1 have opened, is quite full of perfect seeds containing 
from 14 to 20 in each. I wish thia point to be care. 
fully remembered, as I shall found some farther re. 
marks upon it. 

From what I have seen of Guano it is quite clea 
that its action is rapid and powerful on the stem and | 
foliage, increasing their size and deepening their green 
color ; of this fact there can be no doubt. I think it | 
probable that it diminishes the size of the flower in | 
some cases, and that it improves the seed, both in | 
quantity and quality—of this, however, much more 
experiment is required to prove the certainty. I have 
one more remark to make; when those plants were 
repotted, which received a eecond application, the 
roots were very numerous, and appeared in the most 
vigorous health—tbick, succulent, pure white, the 
tips with that hairy appearance so well known by cul. 
tivators as a sign of strong growth. 

In Peru it is customary, when using Guano to 
raise pepper, to manure three times, first on appear 
ance of the roots,then on the sppearance of the leaves, 
and lastly on the formation of the fruit. 

I think the experiment of its action on all fruits, 
particularly the larger fruit trees, as apples, pears, 
peaches, &c., will be extremely interesting, as well | 
as on the vine, which is well known to be excessively , 

} 





greedy for rich food, particulerly for bone manure, the 
chief ingredient of which, phosphate of lime, Guano 
contains in considerable quantity. 

But if Horticulture be indebted to ecience for many 
improvements, it is amply able to repay this debt with 
intereet. The Garden, with its concomitant Green. 
house, is the trne study-chamber of the Botanist—here 
he will find arranged, as on shelves, in perfect order 
for reference and examinstion, nature’s works in 
thousands of volumes, writien in living characters, 
Here he can coliate with, or investigate from, the liv- 
ing plant, the charecters and descriptions of the older 
botanist, often only imperfectly obtained by them 
from the dried specimenof the Herbarium: nay, 
here imagination may sometimes even transport him 


and for the purpose of studying properly the plants 
of his own country, a4 living collection is highly im- 
portant. It is impossible for bim to exhaust his time 
in watching the growth, inflorescence or habits of 
each in its native spot, but collected in the garden or 
greenhouse, with proper attention to their natural soil 
and circumstances, this often becomes both practica- 
ble and delightful. 

For if the Horticulture of the olden time be not 
that of the present, neither is the Botany of the past 
age that of the present one. The time has gone by 
when a Botanist could boast, without a blush, that he 
had never cultivated a plant; he must now know not 
merely the name, but the nature, of the individusls 
of the vegetable kingdom ; he must study their struc: 
ture during the advance from germination to maturity, 
must become acquainted with the functions of their 
various parts, must watch their growth and transfor- 
mations, and examine with his own eyes many ope- 
rations of the living plant, on which it is impossible 
to gather knowledge from the Herbarium ; in fine, 
the study of vegetable physiology in the living indivi- 
dual, is now indispensable to the Botanist. 

It is the want of good collections of living plants 
that we find here the great barrier to our advance in 
this science; ia Europe, Botanic gardens abound 





Salvia patens with one teaspoonful of Guanomthe teverywhere, into whieh all newly discovered plants 


to the once visited Alpine rock, or Tropical forest— | 
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introduced ; and thus the multiplication 
of the essential means of study 1s rapid—here we must 
depend chiefly on beoks, and I need haraly etate how 
much more valuable and interesting ie the book of 
nature than the book of man. A remnant of the ig- 
norance of, and want of interest in vegetable phyisi- 
ology, of the older botaniets, I think is found in the 
aversion many of them still entertain towards the 
transformations in flowers, effected by thé art of the 
Horticulturist, eitker by hybridisation or by the mul- 
tiplication of parts, causing what is called double flow- 
ers. To me this aversion appears to arise from acon- 
tracted view of the subject—all these transformations 
are operations of nature, all take place in accordance 
with ber laws; therefore all are deserving of study 
and of systematic arrangement, and when well un- 
derstood they must throw much light on the functions 
of different parts, aa well ae on the relations these 
parts bear to each other. Every deviation from regu- 
lar etructure, called by the man of science abnormal, 
must afford insight into the laws of that structure ,— 
and I am convinced that the more these changes are 
studied by the scientific Botanist, the more enlight- 
ened will become the views on those portions of the 
vegetable kingdom which are now comparatively obe 
scure. : 

I cannot resist the temptation to explain a single in- 
stance where the close observation of the growth of 
plants is of importance, and I do so more willingly 
as the reault is jikely to be useful, and bears directly 
upon the interesting eubject of Guano, 

The nectariferous juices, or, as it is commonly call- 
ed, the honey in flowers, is usually separated or se- 
creted by glandular bodies called nectaries, and this 
honey has by many been supposed to be of indispen. 
sable service in the fecundation of the seed ; but there 
are alao glands on the leaves and leaf stalks (petioles) 
of many plants, which perform the same office of se- 
creting honey ; here, of course, it cannot be of use 
for this purpose. Such glands exist on the petioles, 
or leaf stuike, of most of the Acavia tribe, on the tips 
of three or four of the lower serratures on the leaves 
of Grewia, on various parts of the leaves or stems of 
the Balsam, on Paesiflora, and many other plants.— 
The glands only secrete honey during the youth and 
growth of the leaf; it is then only that their opera- 
tion and beautiful structure can be properly observed ; 
when the leaf has attained its full growth and perfec 
tion, the active part of these glands dries up, the 
time for observing their powers is past, and the leaf 
then proceeds in its own important function of ela- 
borating the sap. It has been lately surmised, and 
jt appears to me with every probability of truth, that 
this honey]ia an excretion thrown off, of the supera- 
bundant and uselees part of the juices, after the leaf 
or flower has selected all that is necessary, precisely 
analogous to the excretions of the animal frame. | 
will attempt, very briefly, to show that this view, if 
correct, iaof some importance both to Agriculture and 
Horticuliure. Mr. A. A. Hayes, of Roxbury, in a 
beautiful, simple, and I believe original experiment, 
exinbited before the Chemical Society of Boston this 
spring, proved the existence of phosphoric acid (pro- 
bably comb:ned) in several secede, by immersing sec- 
tions of then in weak eoliitions of sulphate or acetate 
of copper ; in whatever part of the seed phosphoric 
acid existed, on that part was depos:ted a precipitate 
of hosphate of copper ; this was particularly evident 
in the seede of Indian corn. 

A certain quentity of phosphoric acid, or phos- 
phates, is therefore necessary to the existence of these 
seeda; and that part of the plant, (probably the flow- 
er,) destined to perform the function of preparing the 
jnices for these eceds, must go on exerting its utmost 
powers ia selecting and rejecting until the requisite 
quantity of phosphates and other ingredients tor the 
eeed are obtained. Now the phosphates in most soils 
exist in extremely minute quantities ; therefore, those 
plants and flowers whose seeds require any quantity, 
must extract large portions of food from the coi! be- 
fore they can eelect the amount of phosphates neces- 
eary for the perfection of their seeds ; and probably 
only as many seeds arrive at maturity, as the plant 
can procure phosphates to complete ; the remainder, 
embryos of which are always formed in abundance,are 
abortive ; that is, never come to perfection. 

The same line of reasoning of course applies to the 
other necessary ingredients of seeds. If, therefore, 
we present toa plant food containing an abundant 
supply of these ingredients, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that we sball produce more seeds, or rather 
that more of the embryo seeds will be perfected. Now 
1 have before stated that the chemical analysis of Gu- 
ano shows that it contains, in abundance, most of the 
necessary ingredionts ef plants and seeds, the nitre- 


are quickly 


genof its ammonia being absolutely requisite for the 
cellular, vascular and other paris of the stem and 
leaves, and its phosphoric acid, as well as ite nitro 
gen, for the seeda; and if future experience should 
confirm what I have to-day stated as an opinion, that 
the flowers of plants manured with Guano become 
emalier, it may be accounted for on the assumption 
that as there is presenced to the plant these ingredi 
ents in abyndance, particularly those necessary for 
the seed, the flower and its glands, whose office it is 
to prepare the latter, have less work to perform, less 
food to analyze, less to select and less to reject ; hence 
there is no necessity to have them of so largea s:ze 
as where much exertion of these functions is required. 
The seed wiil also be larger and in greater quantity. 

I offer this train of reasoning on an abstruse and 
little understood subject with the utmost diffidence, 
and certainly under the impression that we have not 
yet sufficient evi dence or experience on this most in- 
teresting manure to offer a solid and well-grounded 
opinion ; but it is at all events a sufficient foundation 
on which to lay the superstructure of experiment, 


Horticulture is probably still in its infancy in this 
country ; but if so, itis the infancy of a giant. How 
few have hitherto devoted their whole attention to 
raising new varieties of fruits, flowers or vegetables 
from seed, and yet we have already, among flowers, 
the almost unsurpassed Camellia Wilderi, raised by 
our indefatigable President. with several others of 
great beauty. The seedling Pelargoniums, exhibited 
this spring in the roome of this Society, are not far 
from some of the best imported from Europe. In 
fruits, we may with pride refer to the strawberry, 
raised by an active member cf this Society, which 
has deservedly acquired so much celebrity,—to many 
of our native apples and pears, to Mr. Manning's 
cherries, to several new plums which have been ex- 
hidited. I have also tasted seedling peaches from pri- 
vate gardens, unnamed and little known, which may 
successfully vie, for flavor and size, with many Euro- 
pean fruits posessed of high sounding titles, And in- 
deed, we have everything to encourage endeavors in 
thia branch—tfor it requires but little attention from 
the hand of man to produce these improvements.— 
Nature has been iavish in her gifts to this climate. — 
The glorious beauties of our sunsets amply attest the 
purity of our atmosphere, and the almost tropical 
sun which rides over our heads during the summer 
months, perfectly matures the wood, the juices, the 
pollen and the seeds of our plants. For the grate- 
ful shade of other lands, the ingenuity of the Hor- 
ticulturist here can easily find a substitute ;— 
but to produce or imitate our glorious suniight, is be- 
yond the art of those of many other countries. It has 
been thought that our long winters are a serious im- 
pediment to our Horticulture, but itis not eo. The 
very essence of this pursuit ie te overcome difficulties, 
to make the wintry desert blossom like the rose ; if 
every circumstance were favorable, if everything 
flourished spontaneously, of what value would be the 
exertions of the gardener? It is the long privation 
of the charins of Flora and Pomona, by our protracted 
winter, which makes them so eagerly sought after 
when they do come. The very length of our winter 
acts, on the one band, asa stimulus to the gardener 
to produce bis early fruits and flowers; and on the 
other aand, increases the desire of the patrons of Hor- 
ticulture to enjoy them. I believe that it would be a 
very profitable speculation for the buildersof new houses 
in the country, or even in the town, to contrive, at the 
back of each, a small greenhouse about 15 by 12, just 
enough for the inhabitant to employ bis leisure bours 
in cultivating, with his own hand, a fewexotic plants. 
The expense of this structure could notexceed $100, 
or $150, and no doubt many would be found who 
would cheerfully pay from $20 to $50 additional ren: 
for such a true and constant enjoyment. If properly 
arranged originally, by placing a emall boiler in the 
brick work, at the back of the fire-place in the ad- 
joining room, with pipes containing hot water circu- 
lating around it in the interior, no extra expense for 
fuel, or trouble would be required. Even those who 
do not delight in exotic flowers, would have no objec- 
tien to use itas a grapery, where fine sorts of this lus 
civus fruit might be cultivated in the highest perfec- 
tion. 

There is evidently an increasing teste for plants wo 
devoraie the parlor, but the greatest hindrance to their 
flourishing luxuriantly is the want of vertical light and 
properly regulated heat; in structures such as I re- 
commend both these difficulties are obviated, and they 
would no doubt succeed admirably. Those who re 
member Mr. Towne’s well cultivated plants, will not 
require proof of this statement. 








I trust also, that, in a few years, attention will be 


more directed to the exhibition of true taste, whether 
in laying out the small ga:den plot around the houee, 
or in more extensive ornamental grounds, For the 
coat is the same, whether the labor of planting and 
making walks be expended in a manner consonant to 
true taste or otherwise ; and the principles of this 
true taste are extremely simple and easy of applica- 
tion, Had time permitted, I should like to have 
laid down a few of thore principles, and also to have 
said a few words on the subject so essential to land- 
scape gardening, of harmony, which should be etuad- 
ied with an artist's eye, both in the plantation of masees 
and lines of trees, with regard to their mode of growth 
and foliage, as well as in the arrangement of the 
colors of the flower garden. 1 must also leave un- 
touched another subject of great importance ; 1 mean 
the scientific arrangement of trees and plants in gar- 
dens, an object which, when attained, not only in- 
creases immeasurably the interest of a garden, but 
leads even those unscientific minds, which are strong- 
ly imbued with a love of order and arran nt, to 
enjoy and delight in the beautiful domain of the vege- 
table kingdom. 

It would be wrong, however, to devote all of our at- 
tention ts the ornamental branches of Horticulture; 
the useful demands an equal, if not a more extensive 
share. Perfection in the growth of those healthy lux- 
uries of thedinner-table, vegetablea, is a main of 
the gardener’s aim. The value of one portion of these 
edible plants consists in the perfection of the early 
shoots, the stems and the foliage, such as the aspara- 
gus, rhubarb, the cabbage, the lettuce, the cellery, 
&c.—of another portion, it consisis in the perfection 
of the seed, such as peas, beans, &c.—ina third, the 
perfection is to be produced in the pulpy or cellalar 
mass which covers and surrounds the seed, as the 
squash, melon, cucumber, &c —and, in a fourth, in 
the perfection of the root, as in the radish, the carrot, 
the beet, the potatoe, &c. Now in the consideration 
of the actionof various manures, there points must 
be the chief objects of study, and it is here that exper- 
iments on Guano and other manures seem of impor- 
tance. If, as appears by the plants exhibited, that the 
action of Guano is great on the stalk and foliage, then 
its value should be great in the cultivation of cellery, 
rhubarb, &c. ; if it be found, as appears to me likely, 
that it improves the seed, then it will be valuable for 
peas, beans, &c. 

All these considerations induce me to think it pro- 
bable that we are still in our infancy on these subjects, 
and that the value of horticultural societies, to nurse 
this infancy to a healthy manhood, will become every 
year more and more evident. 

But if horticultural gocieties have done much to ad- 
vance this pursvit, horticultural publications have per- 
haps done more. Without such publications many 
of these societies would not now be in existence, and 
that thousands of individuals who have found inno- 
cent and delightful resources and excitement in Horti- 
culture, would have been ruined at tbe tavern or the 
gambling-house,—finally, that it is impossible to cal- 
culate the advantages bestowed on mankind by the 
vast dffusion of a taste tor Horticulture, which these 
publications have mainly contributed to produce. I 
cannot now enter more into detail of these advantages; 
besides a very brief instance will elucidate them with 
more force. , 

In the Gardner's Chronicle, published in London 
5th May, this year, there is an account of the method 
of growing asparagus, at Guipuscoa, on the Spanish 
coast. The beds are formed on the borders of salt wa- 
ter, which at spring tides is allowed to flow in th 
channels cut for the purpose, thus inundating 
roots. Once a year they are covered with about two 
inches of night soil, wnich is forked in in the au- 
tumn ; in the spring a thick layer of leaves is laid on, 
through which the asparagus shoots rise, in size from 
three to six inches diameter, or more than double the 
size of the finest grown here. Nearly the largest head 
of asparagus I have ever sven, 1 found during one of 
my botanical excursions growing wild on the edge of 
one of the salt marshes at Dorchester in this vicinity, 
just where the land ries inta little hillocks covered 
with small wood, Here, with the exception of the 
night soil, nature’s operation closely re: that 
tollowed at Guipuscoa; the salt water has occasion- 
ally access to the 10018, and the shoots rise through 
the bead of leaves with which the autumnal deca- 
dence has protected the root. On reading the ac- 
count in the Gardner’s Chronicle, all these facts te- 
curred to my memory, and I have no doubt that some 
pieces of salt mersb, to which, bya little mynage- 
ment, the salt water might be oceasiunily admiued, 
could be most protitably converted into asparagus 
beds, which in luxurianee and produce would far eur- 
pass many at present in exisience, 
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Yorx, October 14, 1842, 

Mr. Corman, Dear Sir :—I now forward another 

article for the Farmer. I selected this, not merely 
aa showing the value of leached ashes, but mainly as 
a specimen of the minute accuracy, care and persever- 
ance with which German agriculturists conduct their 
experiments. I will only observe that the relative 
measures are preserved, reduced to the English 
standard acre and bushel ; while the prices are as- 
sumed to be such as would be here paid and obtained. 
Though the effects of the ashes, would probably be 
similar every where, in similar soils, the profit of the 
application would of course depend on their cost in 
each locality, and the price obtainable for the pro- 
ducts; Thus the cost of the ashes here delivered on 
my own land, three miles from town, and spreading 
them, would be $6,25 ; while increased products, as 
the prices assumed, is worth $19,98. But the actual 
cost of the ashes and spreading, in the experiment, 
was $2,90, and the value of the increased products 
was $18,62—asLes and labor being there much cheap- 
er while the products sold at nearly as high prices as 
they would have done here. 
; Respectfully yours, 
SAM’L. WAGNER. 
Translated for the New Genesee Farmer. 
On Leached Ashes. 
BY W. ALBERT, OF ROSZLAN, PRUSSIA. 

I am induced to communicate the result of a series 
of experiments on the application of leached ashes to 
gandy soils, in this vicinity; together with some 
general remarks on the subject--to which these ex. 
periments, and an attentive observation of the effect of 
such ashes on various soils, have led. 

A field, of dry sandy soil, which had lain in grass 
eight years, and was overrun with moss, was selected 
and dressed with leached ashes, at the rate of 65 bush- 
els per arre ; excepting a few square rods in the cen- 
tre, which were left without a dressing, that the effects 
of the ashes might be accurately ascertainable. The 
land was first plowed about six inches deep, turning 
down the sod carefully, #0 as to close it in completely; 
the ashes were then hauled on, spread, and covered 
in with a shallow furrow, or about two inches deep. 
In this condition it was permitted to remain six or 
seven weeks, when it was again plowed, three inches 
deep,—so as to bring up the ashes—and then seeded 
with buckwheat. The results were as follows : 

Inthe year 1827, A, a measured square rod of the 
portion dressed with leached ashes, produced 53 
ounces of buckwheat. 

In the same year, B, a square rod of the portion not 
dressed, produced 28} ounces of buckwheat. 

In 1828, the field having been seeded with rye the 


previous autumn, 
A produced 77§ ounces of grain. 
B do. 441-6 do. do. 
In 1829, oats were sown in the spring, with clover. 
A produced 813 ounces. 
B do. 383 do. 


In 1830, the field was depastured—ne additional ma- 
nure or stimulanthaving been applied. The pasturage 
on the dressed part was moderately good—the crop 
would probabably have yielded nearly a ton of hay 
per acre. On the other part scarcely any thing grew 
but weeds. In the fall the field was seeded with rye. 

In 1831, A produced 53 ounces of rye. 

* B do, 28} do, 

Cost of the application.—-Sixty-six bushels of leach- 
ed ashes, per acre, hadbeen applied ; which cost, de- 
livered in the field, 9 cts. per bushel. 





66 bushels leached ashes, ......9 cts....... $5 94 
Bpreading,..-.sccccessesscsccessvcces 31 
$6 25 


Now arises the“question, what profit has resulted 





from this expenditure of $6.252 The follwing cal- 
culation will show. 

In 1827, A yielded 243 ounces of buckwheat, 
more than B yielded—which is an excess of 2474 
lbs. per acre, or 54 bushels. 

54 bushels Buckwheat,,.....60 cts..... $3 30 

470 Ibs. straw, worth......... 7 

In 1828, A yielded 33 1-6 ounces of rye, more than 
B—an excess of 331 Ibs. per acre, or 6 bushels. 


6 bushels Rye,..........+ 62 cts...00. $3 75 
GOO Tha. straw, Wetthseccccccee cooccces 1 50 


In 1829, A yielded 424 ounces of oats, more 
than B--an excess of 425 ibs. per acre, or 10} 
busheis. 


1('% bushels Oats,........25 ct&.eoeeee S2 62} 
550 Ibs. straw, worth.... 1 00 


In 1830, the field was in clover, and the increased 
value of the pasturage wasat least $3.00, per acre, in 
favor of the dressed portion. Say 

Pasturage worth......-. cccccscccccscccs Ho OD 

In1831, A yielded 24} ounces of rye, more than 
B——an cxcess of 2474 lbs per acre, or 4 bushels. 


4} bushels Rye......+.++. 624 cta....... $2 81 
70 Ibs. straw, worth......se0e tierce 2 oe 
RECAPITULATION. 


In 1827, an increased product, worth $4 05 per acre. 
és 





EE, Misc acncs dM aesced ess On 
ee &,,.. Micke simatic Seo 
a a "imine Cae = 
i Oe 
$19 983 


Thus, without taking into account the pasturage in 
the oat stubble in the fall of 1830, we have the aggre- 
gate sumof $19.984 as the value of the increased 
product of this field, resulting from an expenditure of 
$6.25, on land worth but $15 per acre, orignally. 
There is moreover, no reason to suppose that the ef- 
fects of the dressing were wholly exhausted at the end 
of these five years—though the experiment was not 
continued longer. 

A heaped bushel of these ashes, when sufficiently 
dried to be pulverized, weighed 64 bls. Consequent- 
ly 4224 Ibs. per acre were applied ; and the applica- 
tion of this quantity produced in the ensuing five 
years, increased crops of 
penhabeiinee vin sii i, 
ere seoeenccesseccesossensceeee @ 
besides pasturage nearly equivalent to one ton of hay— 
as appears from the preceding details, the result of a 
carefully conducted experiment. It hence seems 
highly probable that leached ashes impart to the soils 
to which they are applied, a capacity to appropriate 
and assimilate more abundantly, or more rapidly, the 
fertilizing constituents of the atmosphere—as this 
alone affords an explanation of their extraordinary ef- 
fects. 

In addition to the foregoing, experience and exten- 
sive observation authorize these inferences and re- 
marks :-- 

1. Leached ashes have proved themselves particu- 
larly efficacious on sandy soils that are naturally dry. 
But on wet svils and moist meadows, they produce no 
effect. Though carefully made comparative experi- 
ments have often shown an increase of crop exceeding 
100 per cent., resulting from the application of un- 
leached ashes to moist meadows, not the slightest 
perceptible incrense followed the application of leach- 
ed ashes to similar meadows. 

2. Sandy lands which have lain several years in 
grass, and have been depastured, are more susceptible 
of improvement from leached ashes than any other. 

3. About sixty bushels, heaped measure, are com- 
monly an ample dressing for an acre. Benefit has 
seldom been derived from a larger quantity. On the 
contrary, heavier doses have not unfrequentiy pro- 
dueed injury—especially in wet seasons. 

4. It is feund most advantngeous te tarn dewn the 








green sward the usual depth of good plowing ; to har. 
row lengthwise, and apply the leached ashes, spread. 
ing them evenly and plowing them under with a shal. 
low furrow, a month or six weeks before seeding— 
when the land should again be plowed shallow, go ag 
to bring up the ashes to the surface. They are 
much less efficacious if covered in at once, with the 
seed-furrow. 

5. Weeds are very perceptibly diminished afterg 
dressing of leached ashes have been applied ; and five 
or six crops may usually be taken, without the appli. 
cation of other manures. 

6. Oats are decidedly more benefitted by the appli. 
cation of such ashes, than any other grain; though all 
grain crops are materially increased thereby. 

7. Ithas been found, in many instances, that po. 
tatoes and leguminous plants cannot be cultivated 
with profit onloamy or clayey sand-lands, unlessa 
dressing of leached ashes be given several years in ad. 
vance. 

8. It is not untii after a lapse of 12 or 15 yeare 
the land having meantime received several dressings 
of animal manure--that the application of leachd ashes 
appears to become less efficacious. 

9. These ashes are always found to be particularly 
efficacious in dry seasons ; less s0, when the season 
is moist ; and when it is wet, of scarcely any effect. 

It must be remarked, however, that it is only on 
soils to which they are adapted, and in favorable sea. 
sons, that leached ashes are thus eminently beneficial; 
and hence, perhaps they cannot properly be consider. 
eda manure. Bat in this respect, they share the fate 
of lime, gypsum, hornshavings, bone-dust, and vari- 
ous other substances-=all of which have been known 
to produce a most luxuriant vegetation and abundant 
crops, in some soils and seasons, while they remained 
wholly inert and inoperative in others. 

I think I have observed, in general, that a greater 
variety of manures and stimulants are more efficacious 
in sandy soils, than in those naturally of a better qual- 
ity and composition. But this, if so, is but another 
evidence of the tendency of Nature’s operations, to 
compensate for disadvantages. .As sandy soi!s part 
more frecly and rapi:lly with their geine and assimila- 
ble substances, so Nature has given them more diver- 
sified capabilities for renovation. Hence, also, those 
alone cultivate sandy soils with profit and success, 
who turn to account this extra kindness of Nature 
supplying the deficiencies of ihe soil sedulously from 
the greater diversity of resources which are available 
for this purpose. But when the contrary prevails— 
when by an injudicious course of crops, and the mie- 
application or non-application of manures or fertili 
zers, the soil is continually deteriorated and convert- 
ed into a receptacle of weeds, then a common fate—ex- 
treme poverty and destitution--await alike the mis- 
managed land and its miserable cultivator. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 

Manuring Grass Lands==Value of Ashes. 

‘© N. N. D.” of Stockport, in the October number 
oi the Cultivator, gives an account of some experi- 
ments made by him in manuring grass lands. He 
says : 

**3d mo. 24th, staked off five square rods of 
ground, contignous to each other. Soil, clay, an old 
meadow which had been mowed upwards of 40 yrs; 
the grass is red top, timothy, blue-grass, and red and 
white clover ; surface nearly level, but inclined to 
the north.” 

He then manured them as follows : 

No. 1 Left without manure, the product was when 


dry 25 bbls, 
No. 2. 1 bushel strong ashes, ‘* ** 394 bbls. 
No. 3.1 ‘* airslacked lime, ‘* _—. = 
No. 4.2 ‘* clearilry cowedung, ‘ 28} * 
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No. 5.2 ‘ ‘* horee manure, ‘ 253 “8 
«8 mo. 30th, mowed the grass. Slst weighed it,”” 
the product as in the above table. 

The result of the above experiment shows most 
conclusively the value of ashes as a manure for grass 
Iand. Quere. Is not the value of the ashes chiefly 
derived from the potash they contain? i 

‘Ali plants of the grass kind require siliciate of 
potash.” —Liebig’s Ag. Chem., p. 200. 

The silica or flint of the soil is dissolved by the 
potash of the ashes, this forms silicate of potash 
which is absorbed by the grasses, forming one of their 
chief constituents, as found by chemical analysis. Is 
not this the true solution of the question ? I leave it 
for our intelligent farmers to make the right use of 
these facts. R. T. Y. 

The Maples, Sept. 283, 1842. 

Our correspondent R. T. Y. will see in our pres- 
ent number a highly interesting communication trans- 
lated from the German for ovr paper, on the use of 
ashes. 

Flora our friend will see has anticipated his wishes. 

Foot Rot in Sheep. 
Weverince, Vt., June 27, 1842. 

Mr. Epiror, Sir :—I have delayed sometime in 
giving you my mode of managing and curing foot rot 
in sheep, as requested. 

Various opinions have erisen about the foot rot in 
old countries as well as here. Some English authors 
in their treatises on sheep husbandry ascribe the dis- 
ense to wet pastures, to the superabundant growth 
of the hoof, &c. &e. I believe none of these causes 
are sufficient to create foot rot. It is a disease that 
can spread only by an inoculation of the infection, 
which may be introduced different ways. I have 
known flocks of sheep to graze for years in different 
pastures, side by side ; one flock would be trouble.) 
with the rot, the other be always clear of it; and I 
have known flocks to be cured of the disease and per- 
mitted to graze in the same low pastures for years af- 
terwards, and not again become infected. I never 
beard of the disease, and presume it was not known 
on our continent nor the scab on sheep, until it was 
introduced here by the Saxony sheep. If{low wet 
pastures will create the foot rot, as it has been asserted 
by Youatt and other writers, why was not the dis- 
ease among us thirty years ago? All the different 
species of sheep are exposed and liable to foot rot if 
they range in the same pasture when any one of the 
flock is disensed, or when any of the infected sheep 
have been in it months previous. It may be mysierious 
at times with some how they came by the disease. It 
may be communicated by driving them along the bigh- 
way where a flock of foot rotted sheep passed months 
before, or by washing them in the same pen where 
disensd sheep have been washed. In cold weather now 
and then asheep will carry the diseace for months, and 
exhibit but little lameness, if any. Those sheep that 
have long hoofs and others with very close hoofs, are 
more difficult to cure, and the most liable to be inocu- 
lated, because they are more liable to draw the grass 
between the hoofs on which the infection has been de- 
posited. ‘Tigh hoofed sheep are more subject to fric- 
tion, and therefore cannot heal as quickly ; lembs and 
yearlings are more casy to be cured, because the hoofs 
are smaller and more open. 

A sharp pointed knife is the best instrument that 
can be used, and blue vitriol is the best and sofiest 
medicine that cg be applied, of the many kinds 
which I have alias mixtures and medicines, 
such as willow bark, oil of vitirol, alum, butter of an- 
timony, saltpetre, corrosive sublimate, &c. &c. Al- 
most any astringent or medicine of a drying nature is 
good, such as quick lime or dry dust of the road, coal 
dust, &e. The infeetien therefore spreads moat in 








moist lands and in wet seasons, because there is no 
dry dust or any thing of a drying nature to 
operate between the hoofs—however it scarcely ever 
is eradicated from a flock without some labor and ex- 
ternal means are applied. I have known it to leave 
smal] flocks ina dry season in dry pastures, and also 
in winter, because if all the infection freezes, it kills 
the vitality. In England and Ireland they are less 
subject to frost and their soil is naturally more moist 
than with us—therefore the foot rot may be expected 
to be more prevalent. 

Before I proceed farther I will inform your readers 
that I have cured thousands of sheep so that they 
‘* staid cured,’’ unless in some instances they were 
again exposed by infected sheep getting among them. 
I have now severai hundred sheep on my farm that 
were infected with the rot two years ago, that were 
then soon cured by the appiication of a solution of blue 
vitriol and zig between the hoops with a swab, after 
all the infected part had been thoroughly and care- 
fully pared. 

The winter season or when we have frosts, is the 
best and surest time to cure the infected flocks, be- 
cause all the infection that leaves the hoof is frozen, 
and is as surely destroyed as would be the infection of 
small or kine pox. When of long’standing it cannot 
be entirely eradicated from a flock, especially in warm 
wet weather, unless they are permitted to range in 
another pasture where there is no exposure afier the 
treatment. When they are to be examined, it is not 
only a saving in time but labor to construct a trough 
out of two boards, set up flaring about fourteen inches 
from the ground, something life a butcher's trough,in 
which the sheep are placed upon their backs, where 
they require no other fastening to keep them quiet 
while the examination is goingon. The horn. of 
every infected hoof must be paired off so far as the 
disease has got under,and all the feet swabbed whether 
sound or unsound; and if the application be in win- 
ter, the medicines should be warm. If thoroughly 
done by a skilful hand, the rot will be removed, and 
the foot healed in less than one weck. The disensed 
animals should all be separated from the flock if it be 
warm weather, and examined again in five or six 
days. I have known them to become lame in 3 days 
after they were inoculated. I neverknew a sheep of 
a strong constitution_to die with is disease, except- 
ing that in warm weather the infection getting on 
the body of the sheep when lying down, creates a sore 
on the body which becomes infested with maggets, 
and eventually killing the sheep ii letalune. I have 
prevented its raging in warm weather by obliging 
them to pass through a trough of vitriol water now 
and then, according to the state of the disease and 
weather. 

As for sheep ranging in a swamp breeding foot 
rot, puts me in mind of what I have heard asserted 
by some people, that a man lying in the woods on a 
bed of leaves for a length of time, would breed fleas. 
If I had been informed that they would and could 
thus breed the rhinoceros, I would the sooner have 
believedgthem, because the machinery and mechanism 
would not be so very minute and complicated but of a 
coarser kind. 

Yours very respectfully, 
S. W. JEWETT. 


Large Catile. 

We saw the beautiful animal mentioned below re- 
peatedly, from his steerage to his oxhood. We ad- 
vised hie making the Grand Tour. A friend of ours, 
who hed resided in England nearly thir:y years, and 
assumed to be an eminent connoisseiir in Cattle, un- 
dertook to say he would receive no notice there: and 
a good deal else indicating how easily prejudice 
warps the judgmen: even in intelligent minds, We 





are glad that he proved a false prophet, and that the 
British agriculturist public have so strongly sanction- 
ed our own opinions. This animal was not of the 
pure blood, but half blood. He was an exceedingly 
well-formed animal. We were about to speak of bis 
good points, but he was so fat and smooth, it wouldbe 
difficult to find any points about him but the points 
of his hoofs and his horns, 

The noble ox belonging to Mr. Rust, of Syracuse, 
Onondaga Co,, is of pure native stock: he weighs 
4100 bls., and is still healthy and thrifty. We had 
his dimensions taken a year since, at the Syracuse 
Fair, but as he has grown largely since, we prefer 
waiting for a more recent measurement before we 
give them. We apprehend that he is destined to bear 
the palm from all the mammoth oxen on record. Mr. 
Godfrey’s oxen, (of Geneva,) exhibited at the State 
Fair at Albany, were most remarkable animals, of as- 
tonishing size, fatness, and thrift. There were re- 
presented as {native stock. We cannot however de- 
cide definitely on this point. We shall, as is the 
fashion in Court Gazettes, know more about the 
movements and exploits of all these Great Folks pres- 
ently, and shall duly chronicle them.—Eb. 


THE AMERICAN MAMMOTH OX OLYMPUS. 

This astonishing animal was bred by Isaac Hub- 
bard, Esq., in the town of Claremont, State of New 
Hampshire. He was sold in October 1837, and ta- 
ken down the Connecticut river to New-York, from 
thence to Boston ; and was imported to England in 
the fall of 1838 under a heavy bond to Her Majesty’s 
customs to be re shipped to America in six ionths. 
Her Majesty’s government was pleased to extend the 
Bond; at this period his name was changed, and was 
called Brother Jonathan. He weighed at New- Lon- 
don before leaving the country 3600 lbs. He was 
sold late in the fall of 1838 to a company of gentle- 
men for a large sum, who exhibited him over most 
of England. This beautiful creature was exhibited 
at the Egyptian Hall, Peccadilly, London, seven 
weeks, during which time 22,368 persons visited him, 
including most every branch of the Royal Family, 
and the leading agricultural noblemen and gentlemen. 
By special permission he was admitted into the great 
Fair at Oxford as an American Ox, and over four 
hundred dollars was received in one day. In 1840 
he was slaughtered at Horncastle, his weight being 
3700 lbs., and it was the opinion of “good judges had 
he have been quiet a few months, with good atten- 
tion, he could have been made 400 Ibs. heavier. He 
was of the Short Horned Durbam breed, and in form 
considered by connoisseurs to be the most perfect 
model of his kind ; color, Dapple Bay. "“e was 
calved January 4th, 1832, and his weight at different 
periods was as follows : 


Jan. 4th, 1833, being 1 year old, he weighed 874 Ibs 
Dec. 23d, ’33, wgbt 1280 Ibs. gain 11 m 19 ds 406 “* 


Jan. 5th, ’35, ** 1800 -* * 12m 13 de520 

Dec. 26th, 36, ** 2350 ** ‘© 11 m2 de 550 

Feb. 15th, ’37, ** 2910" ** 13 m10ds 560 

April 4th, "38, “ 3370“ & 13m 17 ds 460“ 

"40, ** 3700 * 330 *! 
PROPORTIONS. 


Measuring in length from nose to rump, 11 ft. 10 in. 
“ Heighth over fore shoulders, 5 ft 11 in. 


“ Girth, 10 ft 9 in. 
“ Loins, 9 ft 11 in. 
“ Breadth of Hips. 3ft 1 in, 
‘ ‘* Shoulders, 2 ft Li in. 
“ Girth of fore arm, 2it 6 in, 
“ Height of breast from grownd,1 {t 11 in. 





GREAT YIELD OF HOPS. 


Gurdon Avery, in the village of Waterville, Oneida 
county, N. ¥., raised this year on 12 acres of land, 
29,937 lbs. of hops. He proposes to challenge the 
world to excel him as to quantity and quality, on the 
same quantity of land, for $1, 
quality without quantity, or quantity without qualty, 





or $590, on satisfactery evidence. 
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Cattle Show and fair at Albany-=-September 
27, 28, 29, 30. 

We had prepared the subjoined account of thie festi- 
val forthe last number of the Farmer, but though sea- 
senably mailed, it was unfortunately not received in 
season. Our account must be imperfect for two rea- 
sons; first, because we are necessarily restricted in our 
limits; the yecond, because having been placed upon 
the committee for the examination and testing of 
ploughs, we were, in the discharge uf our duties, for 
nearly the whole of three days exiled from the field, 
and bad no opportunity of doing more than to takea 
passing glance at the exhibition. 

The Show was held at a distance of about two miles 
from Albany, in an enclosure of more than twenty 
acres, known and used as the trotting course. A wide 
and smooth drive encircled the field The outside of 
the drive was occupied by a few booths, though the 
greater part of the booths were without the enclosure; 
the ground within the drive was entirely devoted to 
the objects of the Fair. A large wooden building was 
erected for the exhibition of dairy products, vegetable 
products, silk, maple sugar, fruite, flowers, small agri- 
cultural implements, such as hoes, spades &c. &c., 
bee-hives, cocooneries, various models of an agricultu- 
ral character, specimens of the product of the spinning 
wheel, the loom and the needle, and many other urti- 
cles ef thie description, which the reports of the vari- 
ous committees will hereafter describe. There was 
on the field likewise a Jarge marquee for the office of 
the Secretaries of the Society and the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the ten:s of a military company were erect- 
ed upon the field for shelter in case of rain. The 
threshing and fanning mills were exhibited in the 
rear of the enclosure; the ploughs, etraw-cutters, 
corn-crackers, sowing machines &c. &c. &c. in 
front ; two or three ranges of pens wereSformed for 
the exhibition of the swine and sheep, and calves; 
and the principal animals were tied to stakes, within 
and around the circle. The weather for the three firs: 
days was never more propitious. The fourth day, de- 
voted to the public sale of animals and goods, was 
slightly rainy ia the forenoon, but no one was serious- 
ly inconvenienced. The attendance during Wednes- 
day and Thursday was very large, not less than 8000 
tickets of admission having been sold the first day ex- 
clusive of those which were given away ; anda badge, 
which entitled the bearer to a free admission at all 
times was presented to every gentleman known to be 
from out of the State. The money received at the 
gate was exclusively devoted to the actual expenses of 
the occasion and the objects of the Socicty. The ar- 
rangements throughout were excellent; and although, 
as was to be expected, and, as insuch cases was un- 
avoidable, mistakes may have occurred, and omissions 
may have taken place which are to be regretted, and 
improvements may have suggested themselves, which 
actual experience only could point out, yet the ar 
rangements throughout reflect great credit upon the 
gentlemen who made them and whose laborious ser- 
vices were all rendered gratuitously, among whom, 
Without invidiousnees, may be named, Mr. Tucker of 
the Cultivator, Mr. Prentice of Albany, Mr. Wads- 
worth of Geneseo, President of the Society, Mr. Nott 

of Guilderland, late President of the Society, Mr. Be. 
ment of Albany, and Mr. Walsh of Lansingburgh. To 
the latter gentleman is without doubt due the honor of 
laying the foundation of the Society ; and of having 
watched over and assisted its progress with disinterest- 
ed and parental assiduity. To several other gentle- 
men, who cheerfully rendered their assistance on the 
occasion, the agricultural community are greatly in- 
debted. 

The show of ploughs was beautiful; thirty-three 
having been entered fur competition and exhibition. 
With few execptions they were of Gnisbed end ski 


ful construction, The show of other implements was 
numerous and respectable. The show of animals, 
especially of the Improved Durham Short Horn, of 
the Hereford Stock, of Southdown, Cotswold, 
Leicester, Dishiey and fine Saxony sheep, for 
quality, at least, bas probably never been equalled in 
this country. The admirable Durham stock of Mr. 
Prentice and Mr. Vail, and the Hereford stock of 
Messrs. Corning and Sotham, the perfect specimens 
of Southdown sheep from Mr. Rotch of Butternuts, 
of Cotswold and Leicester from Mr. Dunn of Albany, 
excited universal admiration. ‘Three of the Cotswold 
sheep of Mr. Dunn weighed together 89 Ibs. There 
were other fine specimens of sheep, the names of whose 
owners we could not learn. The swine we had no op 

portunity of inspecting ; but Mr. Lincoln of Worces- 
ter, one of the committee, celebrated for his Porcelli- 
an skill, will give a full account of them in his own 
good humour. The horses were on the ground only 
in our absence. In specimens of native stock, as far 
as we could see, there was an almost entire deficiency, 
which was much tobe regretted. In fat oxen, though 
the number was small, yet the show was magnificent. 
Mr. Ives’ cattle were excellent ; but the ox of Mr. 
Rust of Syracuse, and the two oxen of Mr. Godfrey 
of Geneva may challenge the world for their equals. 
The live weight of Mr. Rust’s ox was 4100 lbs, and 
he is still gaining rapidly. The famous cow from 
Maine, for her size and fatness, of her kind probably 
the most extraordinary animal ever eeen, was there for 
private exhibition. One yoke of Devon working ox- 
enattracted universal attention and admiration. In 
appearance we have never scen their superiors. But 
we cannot now farther particularize. 

The trial of ploughs took place on a field distant 
halfa mile from the show-field. Fifteen different 
ploughs were entered forexamination. The points to 
be ascertained were mainly the power of draft requir- 
ed to move the plough, aud ite general construction, 
durability, and expense. The dynamometer was 
applied to each plough, and four different observations 
taken and the whole compared ; but from the imper- 
fection of the instrument, from the nature of the pow. 
er applied, different teams and different harnesses be- 
ing necessarily used in different cases; and from the 
impossibility, with the imperfect arrangements whieh 
had been made, of making the trial equal to all the 
competitors, the committee determined to submit to 
the competitors themselves, the question whether a 
decision on the partial and unsatisfactory grennds 
which the committee poesessed, should then be made , 
or whether the whole matter of premiums in this case 
should be abandoned until another year, when the so- 
ciety would be expected to make such arrangements 
for the trial, that the committee might arrive at a fair 
decision; at least one which would satisfy themselves. 
The competitors perceiving all the difficulties of the 
case and knowing how very important to their inter- 
ests a decision would be, expressed their unanimous de- 
sire that the decision for this year should be omitted ; 
and their request that the money designed for premi« 
ume this year might be applied to the increase of pre- 
miumse for the same object at the next show. 

The ploughing match for a sweepstake of 100 dol- 
lars came offon Thursday forenoon. Ten teams en- 
tered the lists; and ploughed each one quarter of an 
acre. ' Nine of these were teams of one pair of horses; 
one, a team of one yoke of oxen. A greater part of 
the ploughing was admirable ; and for its skill and 
beauty could not be exceeded. The different lots 
were merely numbered; and no name was known to the 
judges, who were not on the ground until the teams 
had left. The points to which their examination was 
directed, were simply the depth and width of the fur- 
row slice, and the parallel lines or exactness with 





whieb they were lat: 9 Acting on these grounds ax 





clusively the majority of the committee decided inf, | 
vor of lot No. 1: John Keeler, who drove the team | 


entere:l by Mr. Hillhouse. The plough used in this 
case was from the plough factory of Ruggles, Nourgg 


& Mason at Worcester, Mass. one of the most exten. | 
sive establishments for the manufacture of ploughs and | 


otber agricultural implements in the country. The 
grounds of the judgment of the committee were ex. 
tremely limited ; but were presented to them by the 
managers. What would have been the decision of 


the committee had the whole subject of ploughing and | 


the skill of the ploughmen been taken into view, we 
have no means of knowing ; but the result might 
have been different. 

The society met on Thursday afternoon at the Capi. 
tol, tolisten to an admirable address from Governor 
Seward. Its subject was general; the importance 
of agriculture, its economical and political bearings; 
its improvements ; ite debt to science and its prospects 
of advantage from science, and the value of education 
to the agricultural classes. In relation to these topics, 
thongh brief, it was sensible, judicious, and practical 
in sentiment, and perapicnous, beautiful, and fortu. 
nate in its style and illustrations. It commanded 
universal attention and respect. 

The farmers and others interested in agriculture and 
its improvement helda meeting on Tuesday evening 
at the room of the Young Men’s Association, and on 
Wednesday evening a very crowded meeting at the 
Capitol, for the discussion of subjects connected with 
agriculture. Judge Sackett of Seneca Falls presided. 
The subjects considered were the condition of the ag. 
ricultural classes, their just claims to protection and 
patronage from the government, and especially the 
importance of provision for the education wt farmers’ 
song, the establishment of agricultural schools and ex- 
perimental farms. The meetings were addressed by 
Mr. Meriam of Boston, Mr. Johnson of Oneida, Mr. 
Fuller of Michigan, Mr. Holcomb of Delaware, Mr. 
Miller of Virginia, Mr. Peters of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Baldwin of Syracuse, and Mr. Stone of New-York. 
Other gentlemen participated in the discussion anda 
committee of eight, one from each Senatorial district, 
was appointed to draft a memorial to the Legislature 
on the subject of Agricultural Education. These 
meetings were conducted in the best spirit, and evine- 
ed a strong and enthusiastic interest in the education 
and improvement of the rural classes. 

An agricaltural dinner was given at the Knicker, 
bocker Hall on Thursday evening, where a large par- 
ty of gentlemen enjoyed, in a high measure, the festi- 
vities of the occasion. The sitting was protracted to 
a late hour, and rendered interesting and agreeable by 
a very handsome and appropriate address from the 
President of the society, Jas. S. Wadsworth, and 
by speeches and sentiments from Lieut. Governor 
Bradish, Gen. Tallmadge and Col. Stone of News 
York, Mr. Nott, Dr. Beekman, Mr. Viele, Mr. 
G. O. Chonles, Mr. Barnard of Congress, Mr. 
Baldwin of Onondaga, Mr. Marx of Richmond, Va. 
Dr. Thompson of Del., by a speech in Dutch from 
Judge Van Bergen of Coxsackie,and by a most enthu- 
siastic, loyal, epeech from Mr.Fergu:on of Dundas, U. 
Canada. Mr. Ferguson, by his excellent humor, kept 
the waters of geod fellowship, active, bright, and 


eparkling through the whole evening, Mr. Notto. 
Albany Co, in this matter, likewise played a full 
band. The company separated in good scason with 
the best wishes for each other’s prosperity and the 
bright hopes of a repeated i hange of kind affce- 
tions and sympathies at th anniversary. 


Raitway Sprep.—The lines upon which the 
trains travel at the greatest speed are as follows :— 
Average speed, exclusive of stoppager. Northern & 
Eastern, 36 miles per hour; Great Western, 35 ;— 
Lendon and Brighton, 30, Newcastle and North 
Shields, 30 ; Midland Counties, 29 ; North Midland. 
20.; Lenden and Birminghent, 27.—Eng. paper 
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We should be glad to giveal] the speeches made at 
the agricultural dinner at the Knickerbocker Hall on 
the 29th ult, but our resiricted limits forbid; but 
there was eo much heartiness, pleasantry and good | 
sense in the speech of Mr. Ferguson of Dundas, U. C. 
that we give his remarks on the occasion, a sadmira 
bly reported in the Albany Argus. 

Me. Fereuson, of Canada, rose to respond on be- 
half of the visitors from other states, to the very hand- 
gome compliment, he said, which the gentleman at 
the other end of the table hgd just paid to them. But 
before I offer one word in reply (saidbe) I beg leave, 
in the spirit of good fellowship, to ask if there is in 
this room the humorous chairman of the committee on 
pork? [Laughier.] Because, if that gentleman is 
present I will not add one word more until [ hear 
him. [Renewed langhter. The allusion here was | 
to Mr. Lincoln of Mass., who made a report on the: 
swine family, on Thursday afternoon, that hept the 
audience in a roar from beginning toend. The mere 
allusion to it by Mr. F., enlled up a vivid recollection 
of a!l Mr. L.’s verv bappy pointa.] He is not present? 
(continned Mr. F. in atone of disappointment.) | 
then, gentlemen, will tell you why. It is to save his 
bacon. [Laughter.] Now, gentlemen, 1 addrese 
you as fellow farmers. JT iiave noright to say fellow 
citizens, but fellow farmera, As farmers 1 beg leave 
first to express to you my deep sense of gratitude for 
the honor conferred on me, a back-woodsman of Can- 
ada, in being permitied to be present at such a meet- 
ing as this, and for the pleasure and instruction I have 
received here. And let me say, before I forget it, 
that this office of a judge isa veiy difficult and thank- 
less one, and tho’ you may discharge your duty never 
so faithfully and conscientiously, you are perfect- 
ly sure notto give entire entisinction. At the same 
time, they who have undertaken that duty havea right 
tocall on the society for whom they act, to support 
them in their nwards, and to see that no undue re 
marks are made on their judgments. 

Having said thus much about my fellow judges, 
permit me tornb my eyes and look about me and 
think what a glorions meeting we have had—what an 
exhibition of stock—how great New-York ia, Why, 
ten years ago,it would have deficd ali our means to have 
produced any thing like what we have seen. The 
spirit was not in existence then. But 1 isnow, and 
we will speed it onward, There are, gentlemen, in 
every greatcommunity—in the great etete of New- 
York particwlarly—I don’t say gradations of rank, but 
gradations of cirenmstances; and one of the happy 
results of these meetings is to bring the rich into con- 
tact with the honest farm: r, and to teach the former 
what true nobility and independence is, and where it 
isto be found. [Cheers.] If happiness is to be 
found on earth—if independence is ever to be secured, 
it is within the stiltsof the plough. There it is. The 
honest farmer comes into the city, and is bewildered 
and astonished by the splendor that meets bis eye en 
everyhand. But, gentlemen, what sort of splendor is 
that. A single shock, a crash somewhere, and down 
they go like nine pins. [Laughter] The farmer bas 
always a sure reliance. He has bis pork barrel and 
his flour barre!, and his good honest wife and children. 
[Cheers.} Tint is the place to cultivate real, truein 
dependence—real, true, rational enjoyment. [Checre} 
Nay more—there you find honor, morality, religion, 
virtue, [cheers,] in their pureet form. Who does not 
know that men, mixed up together in the cares and 





excitement of busy life, do not appreciate what it is to 
be an honest farmer, living on his paternal acres ? | 
But we wust not forget that we were made, thank | 
God! tohelp one another. We are all linke of one j 
great human chain. And I say perdition tothe man: 
that would break one of them. ([Cheers.] I want | 
to see all men equal in their rights. I live under a} 
monarchia! forin of government—you undera repub- 

lic. But I say we are all brothers. [Cheers.] More 

than that—we are all scions of the same common 

stock, [Cheers.] Weare of one common family. 

I say it without fear of contradiction here, that Amer | 
jeans and Britons have the love of liberty in their | 
hearts, [Cheers.] I say it without reference to our | 
living under a Queen ora President. I hope there is | 
no high Canadian Tory present that will go home and | 
tellofme. [Iaughter.] Don’t mistake me—I am | 
a true, loyal, British subject. [Roars of laughter.) 

What I meant to convey was thie—that the great out- 

lines of the two greatest nations in the world are the 

same. We have our property and lives secured by | 
the habeas corpus and the trial by jury. 
mean maiter, We have an executive head. We 
have a house of Peere—or a Senate—call it what you 


And we bave representatives of the people. ° 


That is no | 


These are the great leading outlines of the constitu- 
tions of both notions. Why allow anything to rankle 
in our hearts, who have every reason as nations to go 
together? who can, if they will, sojplay into each oth- 
ers hands? I go with the gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Tallmadge) as to free trade. But that is a subject far 
too wide and too difficult for me to enter on here. I 
beg pardon for intruding to0 long [Cries of * go 
on,’ ** goon.”] IT have been trying tor a long time 
to get on my legs, and now I don’t know how to sit 
down. [Laughter.] Because if I had the talent to 
give ventto it, I am overflowing with matter.— 
[ Laughter. ] 

It has just flashed across my mind, gentlemen, what 
a progess this world is making, and this country in 
particniar. We can know nothing of it. I need not 
ask here—for who has not reed Wushington Irving ? 
Who has not read Knickerbocker? [Laughter.] I 
should like to seehow Rip Van Winkle would have 
looked if he had opened his eyes, after a thirty years’ 
slumber, on the Bull's Head yesterday or to-day. 
[Laughter.] He would have given his eyes a double 
rub, to see the progress made since he went to sleep 
down the river. And what would be not have done 
to have been told that two great nations, by the sim- 
ple power of steam, had been brought within a fort- 
night’ssail of cach other? To eee a mother and 
chiid, hitherto enstranged by distance and ieeling, 
brought together, as it were, into close proximity ? 
For there wasa time when an American in London 
was treated as a wild beast, and ifa Briton came over 
here, why be was the Devil and all. [Laughter.] 
This is not so now. As we come to see each other, we 
come to like one aaoiher better than ever before. I 
have said already, I am a loyal Briton, and I rejoice; 
IT cannot tell you how I rejoice—in the present state of 
affairs between the two countries. [Cheers.] I as- 
sure you gentemen, ] am not alone in this. Hun 
dreds and thousands of British hearts are beating with 
joy at this moment, atthe prospect of a termination of 
ell our difficulties. I sincerely hope, gentlemen, 
though I have no objection in the world to meeting 
the Americans in the field -aye, on the tented field— 
that if we must meet, it may be on the tented field of 
the Bull's Head. [Roarsof Laughter.) That ia the 
field forme. No drilling, if you please—but the dril- 
ling of turnips. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, [hardly dare trust myself to speak of 
that glorious man—the Father of this con.try—to 
whom allusion was made so handsomely just now. 
Gentlemen, I revere the memory of Washington, If 
ever there was a Patriot on earth, Washington wrs 
the man. [Cheers] I visited Mt. Vernon not long 
since, and | am not ashamed in this company to say, 
how my heart swelled as I stood at that great man’s 
tomb. Icould not help repeating, to the astonish- 
meat of the man who showed me the grounds— 

*“ How s'eep the brave who sink to rest, 

By all their country's wishes biest! 

Whee Spring with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 

Than Pancy’- feet have e er tred. 

By tairy hands the.rknell is rang, 

By forms unseen their dirge is suug.— 

There Honorcomes, a piizrim grey, 

‘Yo bless the turf that wraps their clay— 

And Freedom 
Gentlemen, I forget the rest of it. 
long. J 

Mr. F. touched briefly in conclusion on the sub- 
ject of agricultural education. He felt totally incom- 
petent to say how the object was to be brought about, 
but he would eay this, tuat farmers might be educa- 
ted too high, and might be kept far beneath their pro- 
per position The point to be aimed at was that men 
of high education should be acquainted with the prac- 
tical details of husbandry, and that men who under- 
stand the practical details should not be ignorant of 
science. He knewan individual, who, like many in 
London, had acquired a fortune in business,determin- 
ed to bave done with the shop and buy aneatate. He 
closed his books, and down he went to the country. 
His firet inquiry there, as an Englishman's was aj)t to 
be, was where the nearest butcher’s was ! a 
ter.] He was told that every gentleman killed bis 
own mutton. - ** D—d dirty work,’’ said be, ‘* but 
Viltry.’”’ The man knew no more of a country life 
than the weather-cock on the steeple. [ Laughter. ] 
Mr. F. concluded by giving 

Domestic Manufactvres—Pienty of feet for chil. 
dren’s stockinys, and the good honest house wife that 
bearsthem. [Three cheers given etanding.] 





[Cheers loud and 





Prevention of Smut, 
Porscue’s (German) Encyclopedia of Agriculvare 


gives the following as the celcbrated receip M. 


Schruitz, of Duerer, in the province of Juliers, (Prus- 
sia,) for preparing seed wheat so as to prevent smut 
inthe crop. So confident was Mr, S. in the efficacy 
of his method, that he offered a standing reward ofa 
ducat, for every head of smutted wheat found in his 


fields. 

‘or every 500 Ibs. of seed wheat, take one Ib. alum, 
1 lb. coperas, 3 Ib. saltpetre, and 3 |b. verdigrie. 
Pulverize these ingredients and dissolve them in a 
sufficient quantity of boiling water. When the go- 
lution has become cold, add as much more water as 
will be required to moisten the whole thoroughly. 
The heap should then be turned several times within 
the ensuing 24 hours, and well mixed ; and it is ready 
for seeding. 

Self-Regulating Stove, invented by E. Foot 

Jun., Seneca Falls, 

A remarkable property possessed by this Stove, is 
that of governing ite own heat, so as to maintain, 
without variation, the precise degree which may be 
required, 

Within and near the upper partofl the Stove, is 
placed a brass rod—straight and inflexible. Should 
the hest rise too high, the expansion of the rod, act- 
ing on a lever by which its motion is much increased, 
is made to close a damper that governs the admission 
of air: Or should the heat fall too low, the contrac- 
tion of the rod opens the damper and lets in @ full 
draft. A sufficient quantity of fuel being placed in 
the stove, its burning is held in constant check by the 
closing of the damper+-concuming no taster than a 
wantof sufficient heat to keep it closed permits: Thus 
is keptan uniform heat. 

The manner in which the degree of heat at which 
the stove shall maintain itself, is changed, is equally 
simple, though not so easily described: By merely 
moving a pointer, different degrees of expansion, and 
of course different degrees of beat, are required to 
close or to open the damper. A dial-plate, like the 
face of a clock, forms a part of the front of the stove. 
On this are marked the different degrees of heat re- 
quired,—and the index being turned tw a degree, the 
stove will immediately adapt iteclf to tbat peint, and 
there remain without variation. 

Had the invention stopped here, there would have 
been lett a defect which probably would have destroy- 
ed its usefulnesa. Should the heat prise so high as to 
close the damper, and tben from any cavse continue 
to rise above that point, some part of the structure 
must necesearily give away, or else be so loosely and 
imperfectly mode as to allow ewch a variauon ;--or 
should the heat continue to fall after opening the damp- 
er, the same difficulty would be presented. We re- 
gret that we cannot, without drawings, convey to the 
reader the simple manner in which theese difficulties 
are removed. ‘The moment the heat should rise above 
the point of closing the damper, the rod disconnects 
end detaches itself from it, and so remains until the 
beat returns again to the same poini——-when immedi- 
ately it re-connects itself, and resumes its appropriate 
duties. Or stiould the heat fall after ope.ing the 
damper, the rod becomes disconnected until a return to 
the same point. This pert, more then eny otker, will 
strike the attention of the mechanic. It ie said to be 
before unknown in mechanics, and is as remarkable 
for its simplicity as its ingenuity. 

The stove bas various other valuable qualities. It 
is estimated that from three-fourths to five-sixths of 
the heat from the fuel consumed in an ordinary stove, 
is carried off by the current passing through it to the 
chimney. In this stove, no more air being : dmi:ted 
than is necessary to sustain the combustion, very little 
current is made. and nearly all the beat is expended 
in the room, And besides, the smoke and cinders, 
being long retained in contact with the fire, are most- 
ly consumed, 

The fuel in this stove being permitted to burn no 
taster than is wanted, enough may be put in at once 
to last 12 or 24 hours. Wood is converted into a bed 
of charcoal, which gradually consumes, but no foster 
than istequired. A person may go from home, and 
leave bis stove through the day, or through the night, 
and when he returns find it at precisely the same tem- 
perature at which he left it. 


Remedy Against Frost. 

It is recommended, in some of the French agricul- 
tural papers, to deposite some wet strawy manure in 
the forks of a fruit tree when in blossom, to protect 
the fruit from frost. If applied in the evening, it is 
said, that, should frost occur in the night, it will be 
visible on the upper surface of the manure, but the 











fruit buds or blossoms will wholly eseape injury. 
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ROCHESTER, NOVEMBER, 1842. 





AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The Monroe Co. Agricultural Society held their 
Show and Fair in Rochester, on the 25th and 26th of 
October. It was numerously attended on both days, 
and showed the zeal of the farmers, which was not 
eooled off by driving for miles through mud nearly to 
the hubs of the wheels, the rain of the preceding night 
having left the roads in a most miry condition for the 
season. This state of the roads undoubtedly prevent- 
ed the bringing of many articles and animals, biped 
and quadruped, to the Fair, which would otherwise 
have been there; but the show in all respects wascred- 
itable to the county, and the city was crowded with 
farmers, their wives and children both days of the Fair. 

We shall leave the several Committees to speak for 
themselves and give them on another occasion ample 

room to be heard. There were several highly improv- 
ed animals and some excellent native stock among the 
neat cattle. The magnificent Stud Horse of Mr. 
Weddle,a horse of most remarkable size and power, 
and designed for labor, attracted universal admiration. 
A team of four yoke of oxen from Mr. Ayrault, and 
some other cattle from Perrinton, and other places, of 
native stock, and of a cross of the Durham with the 
Devon, would have done honor to any show in the 
country. The Leicestershire Swine were there like- 
wise. in their glory, fairly distancing the Berkshire; 
and a family of pigs, five months old, which, within our 
knowledge, could hardly be surpassed for size, thrift, 
and beauty. 

The show of vegetables and fruits, though somewhat 
limited, yet in quality we have never known equalled. 
The cabbages, some of them weighing 31 Ibs. each, 
the sugar beets and mangel wortzel, the carrots and 
turnips, and the celery and salsafy and apples were 
magnificent. The products of female industry and 
skill were numorous and beautiful. If the county of 
Monroe has many girls as skilful and industrious as 
the works of some showed them to be on this occasion, 
she is eminently rich in the best of all products. If 
ome in particular, whose numerous articles of exhibi- 
ition were of singular beauty and displayed extraor- 
dinary industry and taste and skill, but whom we 
should deem it indecorous to name, is not inquired after 
early by some of the young farmers of the county, they 
at least should have a premium for their obtuseness 
and@e honored with a fool’s cap and feathers for the 
next anniversary. 

Some axes and pitchforks from the factory of Mr. 
Barton of Rochester, were of exquisite finish, as also 
were some ploughs from the machine shop of Ruggles, 
Nourse and Mason, at Worcester, and Charles How- 
ard of Hingham, Mass. The ploughs nay in all re- 
spects be safely compared with any made in the coun- 
try. Thenumber of articles exhibited were limited, 
but excellent of their kind. 

The ploughing match came off on Wednesday a- 
bout two miles from the city in the presence of a large 
concourse of interested and grateful spectators. Sev- 
enteen horse teams entered the lists, and no one was 
allowed a driver. The land measured 1-4 of an acre. 
The depth prescribed was 5 inches; the width of 
the furrow elies en. The time allowed, 60 minutes 
for horses ; 76 for oxen ; but racing waa wholly pre 


scribed. The work throughout was well done, some 
excellently well “done, though the land was not fa- 
vorable to smooth work. The report of the commit- 
tee will be given in full. An iron plough called the 
Buck Eye, with a curved beam,appeared to move with 
extraordinary lightness and ease, and made very good 
work, Howard’s plough, for its excellent work,main- 
tained the high character which it has for years had 
in Massachusetts, where it is known, as one of the 
best ploughs ever put into the ground. 

The customary address was given in the afternoon 
and the premiums announced, excepting on crope, 
which are reserved for the winter meeting ; and the 
members of the Society separated, after a gratifying 
and friendly intercourse, with stronger convictions of 
the importance of improved agriculture and a 
quickened zeal for its promotion. ‘The Society was 
honored by the presence of several distinguished »er- 
sons and friends of agricultual improvement fron. ..e 
neighboring counties, and it is hoped that at the win- 
ter meeting in Albany of the State Society, such mu- 
tual arrangements will be made in regard to the times 
of holding the County Shows on separate days, that 
it may be in the power of the farmers of different coun- 
ties to exchange their civilities, which may be as im- 
proving, as gratifying to the parties concerned. The 
shows should begin early in September, and not as 
now be all crowded into October. 


Ontario County. 

Ontario Co. Agricultural Show and Fair was at- 
tended on the 18th and 19th of October. The 18th 
was rainy and unfavorable, still the exhibition of valu- 
able animals was more numerous than has before been 
presented in the county, and the stock of a better de- 
scription and in higher condition. 

Theploughing match was attended on the second day; 
twenty-three teams entered for the competition. The 
contest was close, and the judges much at a loss to de- 
cide among ten of the ploughmen. An houranda half 
was allowed for ploughing a fourth of an acre of land 
with horses. The first premium was awarded to Silas 
Aldrich, Farmington. The second to Wm. Otley, 
Phelps. The third to Charles B. Meek, Canandai- 
gua. The first premium for ploughing with an ox team, 
the same amount of land in the same time, was award- 
ed to D.C. Bates, Canandaigua. The second to John 
H. Wheeler, East Bloomfield. Other ploughmen are 
metioned with strong commendation. 

We should give the whole list of premiums but can- 
not afford the space. The products of female industry 
and skillare represented as uncommonly numerous and 
beautiful. This is what weshould expectin this high- 
ly cultivatel and intelligent county. The specimens 
of Ontario Co., women, whom we have had the pleas- 
ure of seeing, would be all of them regarded as premi- 
um specimens in any part ef the country, which we 
have visited. We only say of the Ontario Co. men, 
that we wish they may be worthy of their wives. This 
would be glory enough for them. We would not im- 
ply that they are not. 

We were glad to see the commendation bestowed 
upon Hatch’s broad cast Sowing Machine, for sowing 
all kinds of grain and plaster; we believe it every way 
deserving. We have seen several fields sown with it 
with great exactness and success. We have the tes- 
timony of several excellent farmers in its favor, to 
which we shall hereafter refer. It is of cheap and 
simple construction, and not liable to get out of order. 
For the purpose designed, we know no better machine. 
Mr. Hatch is a resident of Rochester, N. Y. We re- 
gretted that prior engagements at other places prevent- 
ed our attendance at the Canandaigua Show. In the 
fertility of its soil, in the beauty of its scenery, in its 
neat cultivation, in its improvements and the intelli- 
gerreo and elevated sharaster of its pepulatton, we be- 








a 
lieve it is exceeded by no part ofthecountry. Thea. 
dress of Myron Adams of Bloomfield, is much con. 
mended for its good sense and practical characte | 
We hope, through our columns, to have an opportugj, 
ty of furnishing to our readers the whole, or the mog | 
valuable parts of it. 


Niagara County Agricaltural Societ 
ad id and Fair. ¥ Show 


This was holden at Lockport on the 18th and 194 
of October. We had the pleasure of meeting thy 
farmers of this fertilecounty on the first day. Thy! 
day began with rain and so continued until the after. 
noon. Any one, who has seen a half drowned rat q | 
agame cock after he has been dipt in a tub of cold wy. 
ter and left to drip, knows how crest fallen he seem 
and what an extinguisher or damper of all pride anj 
ambition such a thorough wetting always proves. |f 
small things may be compared with great, we could ng 
but be reminded on this occasion of an account given 
us by a distinguished gentleman of this country, why 
was a guest at Lord Elgin’s Tournament in honor of 
the young Queen, when the rain came down in top. 
rents and the plumes of the gallant Knights hung like 
wet rags over their shoulders, the noblest ladies of the 
land were glad of the shelter of even a cotton umbre. 
la, all the gay pride of rank and title was absorbed in 
the general desire “to save himself whocan,” and even 
the brilliant banquetting table in all its profusenes 
and splendors was deserted, for there was no other 
way of keeping the fair and sparkling sandals out of | 
the water but by sitting on the benches after the Tur 
kish fashion with their feet under them, a position 
which, besides its awkwardness, involved the peril of 
losing the centre of gravity and incurring a genenl 
splash. The day and field at Lockport were in som 
respects not unlike, As to shaking off the dust of 
your feet, though one may have felt ever so uncomfor- 
tably towards the good people of Lockport, it was out of 
the question ; one could hardly shake the mud off un- 
less the foot went with it. 

The farmers of Niagara Co., however, turned out in 
great force. They are no hot-house plants. The 
show of cattle was quite numerous. Some excellent 
animals of the Improved breeds and some first rate spe 
cimens of the Dishley, Cetsweld and Leicester sheep 
aswell as of the fine wooled varieties were exhibited. 
Some excellent horses and colts were likewise on the 
ground. From appearances we think we have reason 
to infer that in no county in the State, all circumstan- 
ces considered, is the spirit of agricultural improvement 
more rife than in this rich and beautiful county. Our 
engagements prevented our remaining during the next 
day for theexhibition of agricultural and horticultural 
products and domestic manufactures, but we anticipate 
the pleasure from seme friend there, of a full account. 








' 


— 


Genesee Co. Agricultural Show and Fair. 
This was attended on the 20th and 21st of October, 


at Batavia. We had not the honor of being presented 
either for exhibition or premium among the live stock 
on the first day; but we were on the pleughing ground 
in due season, on the second. The attendance was 
very numerous and the ploughing respectable. Three 
teams only entered, but they displayed a laudible am- 
bition to excel. This is certain to carry them for- 
ward in this first ofthe farmer’s arts. These ploughing 
matches deserve, in the highest measure, the encour | 
agement of the farmers, as they have been found, | 
whenever employed, among the most powerful means, 
not merely of improved skill in ploughing, but of general | 
agricultural improvement; because they bring the far- _ 
mers together under circumstances where their feelings _ 
and ambition are strongly excited; and this excite- 
ment extends its healthful influence to all branches of | 
ruralindustry and emulation. 


‘Fhe perfestion of the art ef ploughing is enly tobe 
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seen when an Englishman or Scotchman, trained to it 
fromhis childhood, gets between the stilts of the plough; 
and, after setting the noses of his horses in a right di- 
rection, and putting the beam of his plough to the same 
point, follows on, turning up the soil everywhere at an 
equal depth, with an equal width of furrow, and laying 
it always at the same angle of inclination and marking 
it out as exactly as a chalk-line would mark it, and 
finishing it as perfectly asif it had been done by an ex- 
perienced hand with a spade. He leaves no baulks, 
no unturned, no half-turned, no broken sods, and ex- 
hibiting a piece of work as neat ang as handsome as a 
newly ironed and plaited shirt ruffle or muslin cape, 
when it comes from the ironing board of a skilful 
housewife, ambitious to show off her spouse to as much 
advantage as he appeared on his wedding night. This 
we call ploughing, and to this perfection there is no rea- 
son why, with proper encouragement and eflort,we Y~ 
kees should not come at last, and all in due season. 

We were told by those, who were perfectly compe- 
tent to judge, that the show of animals the day previ- 
ous was numerous and excellent; and so likewise of 
agricultural products. When next it happens, as was 
said of Gilpin’s ride, “‘ may we be there to see.” A 
numerous and highly respectable audience crowded the 
Court House after the ploughing match to hear words of 
encouragement as to the improvement of this great art ; 
and the whole occasion was such as to infuse new zeal 
and courage into those, who have at heart the advance- 
ment of this unquestioned and unquestionable object 
of human comfort, civilization and improvement. 





Cayuga Co. Aricutulral Socicrty. 

The Cayuga Co. Agricultural Showand Fair were 
held at Auburn on the 12thand 13th Oct. We had 
the pleasure of being there on the first day and regret 
ted the necessity of denying ourselves the gratification 
of witnessing the exhibition of agricultural products 
and the fruits of the garden and the ploughing match 
on the second day. The show of animals was small 
but there were precious specimens of the most Im- 
proved Stock presented by Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Dill 
and others. Mr. Sherwood’s Stock is splendid and 
some of his animais are perbaps not surpassed in the 
country. Hiscelebrated bull showed himself in our 
sheet some months since, and he has about hima 
stock quite worthy of him. Mr. Dill's heifer exhibited 
her fair form and figure at the State Fair and received 
the deserved compliments on the occasion. 

It is impossible to particularize in this case ; and 
we shall wait for the official reports, There is agreat 
omission in almost all these casesof exhibition, and 
that is the want of proper labels onthe pens. When 
an animal is presented for show, his name, age, stock 
&c. and his sire’s name and his owner’s name should 
be placed ona label on his stake or pen; and if a 
cow, her product and qualities as well as the other 
circumstances mentioned above should be stated. At 
present, there is nothing of this and in most cases no 
one present to give any information. A considerable 
number of fat cows were shown and to much ad- 
vantage. 

We had the pleasure, if indeed pleasure it can be 
called, a sad pleasure in truth, of visiting the State’s 
Prison the ensuing day. The condition of its inmates 
is probably as good as such wretchednees can be made, 
though dreadful at best. They are well fed, well 
clothed, and treated with kindness ; but the misery 
and anguish of being thus ‘buried alive,’’ we may 
imagine, can be very Jittle understood by those of us, 
whom God in his mercy has saved from so wretched 
alot. The manufacture of silk is carried on to a 
considerable extent in the prison and with much suc- 
cess, The articles manufactured are chiefly sewings 
ef an excellent and constantly improving quality ; 
the weaving ef silk has becn commenced under 


favorable auspices. We are promised from the intel- 
ligent Superintendant, Henry Polhemus, a detailed 
account of their operations: The greater portion of 
the material manufactured has been of domestic pro- 
duction, and $3,50 to $4,00 are paid for cocoons. 
Here is a good home market for all that may be pro- 
duced. 

We were led to reflect with unmingled pain upon 
the suicidal policy which the State has seen fit to 
adopt in respect to these unhappy victims; not 80 
much on account of the pecuniary loss which the 
State must suffer by the actual want of employment 
for a large portion of them, which they must soon ex- 
perience under the new system ; but far more for the 
inhumanity which prohibits in all cases the teaching 
of these miserable beings some useful trade, by which 
in the event of their being returned into society they 
may have the means of getting an honest livelihood. 
In our humble opinion the State could not have pas- 
sed a more cruel act than to deny this small,boon to 
these miserable men, who, if any upon earth, are in- 
deed objects of truexpity. The clamor about State 
Prison monopsly is about as worthy of notice as if the 
tailors and washerwomen in Auburn should complain, 
that the State provides for making and cleaning the 
clothes of the convicts instead of giving the job to 
them. If any thing should have been done it should 
have been not to prevent these people from laboring 
and not to refuse to teach them a trade, but to charge 
their labor and the products of their labor at the same 
rates as are chargedoutof doors. For ourselves how- 
ever, we cannot see that the State was bound to do 
even this. Open competition is the life of all busi- 
nesaand the very element of improvement. This 
legislating for particular trades or parties is unjust to 
the community; and the manufacturers of silk have 
as good a right to demand that the State shall aban 
don this important branch of business as any other 
body of tradesmen that any branch of manufacture 
whatever should be given up in the State Prison. 
Many of theee poor fellows, among whom we may 
admit there may be some of the most profligate and 
abandoned, are more objects of compassion than of 
condemnation ; and how can we under the pretence 
of administering a reformatory discipline be willing to 
turn them adrift upon society without character, with- 
out money and without any honest means of livelihood, 
that they may be secured against those temptations to 


crime, which may otherwise, soon bring them back to 
their solitary dungeons. The cry of such inhumani- 
ty must go upto Heaven. The State, we think, can- 
not too soon retrace its steps. These men, wretched, 
criminal, ana abandoned as they are, have in that 
very condition the strongest claims upon public com- 
passion and care. 

Auburn as a town or village bas few superiors. Its 
wide and well-built streets, its spacious and splendid 
blocksof stores filled too verflowing with goods, its hand- 
some public buildings and bhotels,and its many extraor- 
dinarily tasteful and beautiful private residences, ren- 
der it peculiarly attractive as a place of visit or habita- 
tion. This is our only visit since 1825 excepting the 
pigeon-flight through its suburbs by the rail road cars, 
Its progress and improvements are most remarkable. 


Wayne County Agricultural Society 

Held its annual Fair on the 5th and 6th days of the 
eighth month, at Palmyra. The increase of general 
interest was shown by the many hundreds of our most 
intelligent farmers and other citizens who were present, 
from all parts of thecounty. 

The first day was devoted to the exhibition of do- 
mestic animals. Notless, probahly, than a hundred 
head of cattle were upon the ground, including several 
full-blood Durhams, many half-blood, and some very 
fine specimens of native breed. It is to be regretted 
that the reports of the Committees did not specify the 
breeds; among those however, who exhibited the best 
Burkam eattle metieod, wore Wm. R. Smith, John 








Baker, and Thomas Wright of Macedon, Wm. Swails 
of Sodus, Dr. Button of Newark, James Dunn of 
Lyons, and others. Several very fine horses were also 
exhibited ; the premiums were given to C. D. Culver 
of Macedon, for the horse “Young Turk,” and to Dr. 
May of Palmyra, for the Morgan horse “ Tiger.” 
Other fine horses were exhibited, among which were 
the celebrated imported horses Alfred and Samson, the 
former belonging to Thomas Weddle of Rochester, and 
the latter to John Robinson of Palmyra. There was 
a marked difference in the collection of sheep and 
swine, although some beautiful Berkshires were notic- 
ed, and some fine specimens of sheep of Leicester, and 
Saxony breeds. 

The second day was occupied with the exhibition of 
Fruit and articles of Domestic Manufacture. These 
were exceedingly creditable, though the collection was 
moderate. Several very fine fruits were noticed—the 
peaches were far better than any at the State Fair at 
Aibany; and some of the apples were very excellent. 
Pears and grapes were quite deficient. Among miscel- 
laneous articles, were noticed very fine specimens of 
carpeting, flannel, and hearth rugs; excellent cocoons 
from E. B. Blakesly, Newark; some very fine vegeta- 
bles; and a highly finished two-horse lumber wagon, 
varnished, but unpainted, showing the surpassing 
strength and excellent quality of the timber employed 
in its manufacture, from Sherman & Crandall of Pal- 
myra, 

The ploughing match was on the morning of the sec- 
ond day, and afferded great interest and gratification to 
the many hundreds of spectators who were present. 
The ground was a sward, the soil a sandy loam, the 
quantity of land for each team a quarter of an acre, to 
be ploughed full six inches indepth, inonehour. The 
excellence of the ploughing, or at least a part of it, excit- 
ed the admiration ofall; work of equal quality, it is 
believed, is rarely witnessed on similar occasions. The 
first prize was awarded to John Robinson of Palmyra, 
(B. Brown, ploughman,) and the adaptation of the 
Samson breed of horses, at least for ploughing, was most 
satisfactorily shown by the ease with which a pair of 
half-blood, only three years old, plowed their quarter of 
an acre, in about fifty minutes, and took the first prize. 
It was observed with satisfaction, that no inducement 
was given to hard driving, by offering a reward on 
speed, a specified time merely being required. 

The report of the several Committees, being in most 
cases unaccompanied with any statements of the pecu- 
liar management, or of the breeds, which drew the pre- 
miums, but merely of the names of the successful come 
petitors, and only of local interest, and are consequent» 
ly omitted. 

On the whole, a greatly increased zeal is awakened 
in support of the Society, and of the Agriculture of the 
county, and there is every reason for it. Wayne 
county possesses great advantages, and remarkable 
susceptibilities of improvement. With a rich sandy- 
loam soil, not so heavy as to bake nor so light as to 
lack strength, and a marly, fertile sub-soil; with occa- 
sional beds of feat and marsh-muck, scattered over its 
surface, and sometimes shell marl, affording immense 
resources in the manufacture of manure,—there is 
every inducement for skill, enterprize, industry, and 
thorough farming. And in a horticultural point of 
view, the advantages are not inferior, for in addition to 
the excellent adaptation of the soil, the climate is great- 
ly softened, and severe frosts, destructive elsewhere, 
are prevented by the proximity of Lake Ontario. 

Then let her “ GO AHEAD '” 

Note.—It is proper to say, that in noticing merito- 
rious animals and articles above, others may have been 
equally so, which the imperfect observation of a single 
indggjpual may have overlooked. Those matters only 
most interesting to the writer are noticed, and very few 


have ne partialitivs. J.J. P. 
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The Award of Premiums by the New-York 
State Agricultural Suciciy. 

This interesting part of the proceedings of the So- 
ciety took place at the Assembly Chamber, yesterday 
afternoon, the President of the Society, James S 
WavsworrtH, esq., in the chair. 

The reports of the committeca were listened to 
with great attention, and were of high interest. We 
give below a very brief summary of the results, so 
far as we were able to gather them, down to the hour 
of going to press. They are chiefly the awards on the 
®tock exhibited, with the exception of the swine, to 
the report on which we were unable to 4 et access. 

[We have kept the press waiting for the official Re- 
ports form our friend, the Secretary of the Society, Mr. 
Tucker, of the Cultivator, but to our regret, they have 
not been received, and we are indebted to the Albany 
Argus and Journal for the subjoined.] 


PREMIUMS. 
BULLS. 

Class 1—First premium to Mr. Prentice’s Nero. 
2nd do to Mr. Johnston’s Roal. 3rd do to Mr. Be- 
ment’s Astoria. 4thdoto Mr. D. D. Campbell's. 

Class 2—I\st prem. Mr. Prentice’s Fairtax. 2nd to 
Mr. Clerk’s Hereford Major. 3rd to Mr. Vail’s 
Wellington. 4th to Mr. Sampson's. 

Class 3—First prem. Mr. Van Renaselaer’s Rock- 
ingham. 2nd,to Mr. Delavan’s Leopard, 3rd, to 
Mr. Van Rensselaer’s White Prince. 4th, to Mr. 
Vail’s Meteor 

Class 4—First prem. Mr. Prentice’s Cato. 2nd, 
Mr. Sweet’s. 3rd, Mr. Geo. Vail’s. 4th, Mr. 
Sherwood’s Damon. 

cows, &c. 

Class 5—I1st prem., Mr. Sterwood’s cow Stella; 
2d, Mr. Prentice’s Daisy; 3d, Maj. Dill’s Gazelle. 
The diploma to Mr. Sherwood’s Pansy. 

Class 6—I1st prem. to Mr. Dill’s heifer Hebe; 
2d, Mr. Prentice’s Sally; 3d, Mr. P.’s Caroline. 

Class 7—I\st prem. to Mr. Sherwood’s heifer Nor- 
na; 2d, to Mr. Prentice’s Charlotte. 

Cluss 8—Ist prem, to Mr. Prentice’s calf Nell; 
2d, Mr. P ’s Dutchess (by Fairfax). The diploma to 
Mr’ Vail’s heifer cali (by Wellington). 

This committee also recommend an extra premium 
of $15 to Mr. Sotham’s Hereford cow Matchless, 
anda premium of $ U to his cow Martha, and a di- 
ploma to hisheifer Maria. 

GRADE CATTLE. 

Class 9—I1st prem. toG. W. Risley, New Hart- 
ford; 2d, Jesse Buel, Albany. 

Class 10—Ist prem. to S. S. Fowler, Greenbush; 
2d, L. V. V. Schuyler, Waterviiet. 

Class 11—1st prem. to C. N. Bement, Albany. 

COWS—NATIVE BREED. 
Class 12—2d prem. to E. Cheesebro’s Guilder- 











land. 
Class 14—2d prem. to L. V. Schuyler’s (Water- 
vliet) native heifer. 

Class 15—A diploma to Mr. E. Cheesebro’s dairy 
cow. 

= WORKING OXEN AND 6TEERS. 

First premium to Mr. Phelps of Chatham; 2d, to 
Benj. Aikin of Greenbush; 3d, to Wm. N, Sill of 
Bethlehem: 4th, to Henry Adams, Bethlehem: 5th, 
(the diploma, » to Jacob L. Ten Eyck of Bethlehem. 

FAT CATTLE AND SHEEP, 

OUxen—Ist premium to P. N. Rust, Syracuse, for 
the iartest; 2d and 3d, to Godirey of Gereva, for the 
second and third best; thedipluma to T. E. Jones of 
Vtiea, for the fourth best. 

Weathers—l1st premium to Francis Rotch, Butter- 
nuts; 24, to John McD. Melntyre; the diploma to 
Mr. Mcintyre. 

HORSES. 

Stallions—1st and 2d jem. to Mr. Long’s Eclipse 
and Sir Henry; 3d, to Mr. McKinney’a Sir Henry; 
the diploma wo Mr. Long’s Magnum. 

Matched Horses --1st prem. to Mr, Brinkerhoff’s 
bays; 2d, to Mr. Johnson’s blacks; 3d to Mr. Me- 
sick’s bays. 

LONG WOOLED SHEEP. 

Bucks—Ast prem. to Taos. Dunn of Guilderland; 
2d wJ. McD. MelIntyre of Albany; 3d, to E. C. 
Delavan of Ballston; 4:h, L. D. Cliff of Putnam co. 

Ewes—l1st prem. to Corning & Sotham bany, 
forth best pen of three; 2d, to L. D. Cliff: 3d, wo 
Thomas Dunn, Guilderland; 4ib, to J. McD. Me- 
latyra 


THE NEW GE: 


VoL. 3: 





The committee notice favorably the ewesand lambs 

entered by H. Morrison of Orange co. 
MIDDLE-WOGLED SHEEP. 

Bucks—I\st prem. to J. McD. McIntyre, Albany; 
2d, to T. M. Rotch, Otsego co; 3d, and diploma to S. 
Waite, Montgomery. 

Ewes—I1st prem. to T. M. Rotch; 2d, to M. Me- 
Intyre; 3dtoS. Waite; the diploma toC. N. Be- 
ment. 

FINE-WOOLED SHEFP. 

Bucks—1st prem. to Chas. W. Hall, N. Lebanon; 
2d, to Henry D. Grove, Renssciaer co.; 3d, to John 
Mott, Mechanicaville. 

Ewes—let and 2d prem. to H. D. Grove; 34, to 
Chas. W. Hull, of Lebanon. 

BULLS. 

Class1. No 1. A White Bull, Durham breed, 3 
years and 3 months old, owned and raised by Mr. 
Johneon of Geneva—a noble animal. 

No. 9. Imported Buli, (Dale) Durham breed, 
spotted, owned by Christopher Proctor, Bethlehem, 
Albany co.--a large and well built animal. 

No. 11. An old American born Bull, spotted, 
{ Ajax) 10 years old, large and strong built, owned by 
Mr. Hillhouse, Albany. 

No, 12. An American born Ball, (brown with 
spots) 3 years old, as fine a looking animal as one 
would wish to look at—owned by Wm. P.Van Rens- 
seluer, of Rensseiaer county. 

No. 13. A Spotted Bull, 3 years old, owned by 
Peter Van Wie Bethlehem, Albany county. 

No. 14, A black Buil, American born, (Black 
Hawk) of the Durbam and Holderness breed, owned 
by Jesse Ives of Bridgewater, Oneida co. 

No. 16. A large and handsome white Bull, four 
years old, with spots, (Young Copson) Durlam breed, 
owned and raised by John Soop, of Bethlehem, Al- 
bany co. 

No. 18, A fine white Bull with a few spots, 3 
years old, Durham breed, owned by D. D,. Camp- 
bell, of Rotterdam, Schenectady co. 

No. 19. A white spotted Bull, 3 years old, raised 
and owned by Joel B. Nott, of Guilderland, Albany 
county. 

Class 2, No. 1. A noble Bull, white with spote, 
24 years old, Durham breed, owned and raised by 
James Percy, of Hoosick, Rensselaer co, 

No. 3. A brown Bull, 2 years old, a fine smooth 
limbed animal, Hereford brecd, owned and raised by 
George Clark, Cooperstown, Otsego co, 

No. 5. <A large Bull, roan, Durham breed, 3 
years old, owned and raised by Jobn Sampson, of 
Brunswick, Rensselaer co , said to be one of the finest 
in the U. S. 

No. 6. A brown Bull, Durbam breed, 23 years 
old, owned and bred by the came. 

No. & Asmall Buil, 2 ycars old, Ayrshire breed, 
owned and rnised by Judge Van Bergen of Green 
county. 

No. 10. A very fine brown spotted bull, 2 years 
old, Durham breed, born in Rens+eiaer county, owned 
by N. C. Sweet of Cliften Park, Saratoga co. 

ass 3, No. 1. A most benutiful Durbam Bull, 
1} years uid, white with red spots, ow: ed and raised 
by James Percy of Hoosick, Rensselaer co. 

No.2. A dark brown Bull 1} years old, Durkam 
and Devonshire breed, raised and owned by Harman 
Bussing of Beth!ehem, Albany co. 

No. 3. Awhite Bull, same age, &c. and owned 
and raised by the same man. 

FAT CATTLE. 

No.1. White Cherry, 7 years old, owned by L. 
G. V. Schuyler, Watervliet, Albany co. 

No. 2. A fine fat steer, (Proctor) 24 years old, 
owned and bred by E. P. Prentice of Albany co. 

Noa. 3and4. A pair of Mammothe in size and 
fat--native oxen, owned and fattened by Charles 
Godtrey of Genoa, Cayuga co. 

Nos. 5 and 6. A fine pnir of fine fat native oxen, 
owned and bred by Jesse Ives of Bridgewater, Oncida 
county. 

No. 7. A large dark red native Ox, very fat, six 
years old, raised and fattened by E. Terry, of Mar- 
shall, Oneida co. 

No. 8. A noble, large and fat native Ox, six 
years old, owned and raised by T. E. & A. A. Jones, 
of Utica, Oneida co. 

No. 10. Durhom stcer, owned and fattened by D. 
D. Campbell, Schenectady co. 

No. 11. A tine fat native Ox, owned and fattened 
by A. R. and D. Hunter, Watervliet, Albany co, 

No. 11. Asplendid White Darham Bull (Rock- 
ingham) 1} years old, raised and owned by Siephen 





Van Rensselaer. 


No. 12 Anvther ine White Durham (the White 
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Prince 14 months old, owned and raised by the same, 

No. 13. Another good Buil, Durham (Albany) 
13 months o!d, brown with white spots. Owned and 
raised by the same. 

No. 14. A Durham Bull 1 year old (-——) 
owned and raised by D. D. Campbell. 

No. 16. Anelegant well-built Durham 14 years 
old, white spotted (Leopard) owned and raised by E, 
C. Delavan of Ballston Centre, Saratoga co. 

cows. 

There was a most beautiful lot of cows and calves, 
thirteen in number,descendants of the celebrated White 
Durham Cow, Matilda, who was among the nnmber, 
owned and raised by Mr. Prentice of Albany. 

Five beautiful imported Durhams, owned by Mr, 
Hillhouse of Albany. 

Two fine native Durham cows, owned by J. B, 
Di], Auburn Cayuga eo. 

Seven cows and calves native Durhams, a very su. 
perior lot, owned, and partof them raised by J M, 
Sherwood of Auburn. 

A fine white, two years’ old Durham cow, and a 
four months’ old calf, owned and raised by J. H. 
Coons, of Brunswick, Rensselaer co. 

A beautiful red calf four months’ old, owned and 
raised by J. P. Noxon, Suillwater, Saratoga co. 

Two handsome calves, owned and raised by J. B, 
Nott, of Guilderland, Albary co. 

There was also a number of calves and heifers in 
ae pens, whose owners and redigree could not be 
earnt. 

A lot of handsome cattle, twenty-one in number, 
owned by Mr. Corning of Albany. 

SHEFP. 

There were alarge number of sheep. We noticed 
one pen of very fine wooled and handsome limbed 
ewes and bueks, 19 in number, Lincoinshire. cross of 
Cotswold and Dishley, owned and raised by Leonard 
D. Clift of Carmel, Putnam co. 

Also a fine pen of sheep, owned by McIntyre of 
Albany co. ‘ 

Also a very large buck owned by Mr. Cliff of Put- 
nami co, 

Two very fine pens of different breeds, owned by 
Setham and Corning of Albany. 

Two large Cotswold bucks and four ewes, owned 
by Mr. McIntyre. 

Four very fine Bakewell sheep, owned and raised 
by H. Morrison of Montgomery, Orange co. 

Two pens of Cotswold, owned by Mr. Bullock of 
Albany co. 

Two pens of Southdowns, owned and raised by 
Samuel Wait 0! Montgomery, Orange co. 

Seven or eight pens of Southdowns, owned and 
raised by ditferent persons. A pen of ton ewes and 
six rams, of very fine Saxony sheep, owned and raise 
ed by H. D. Grove of Hoosick, Rensselaer co. Also 
some pene of native shicep. 

BOARS. 

No 1, 2,3 and 4. Berkseire boars. 

No 8. Alarge Berkshire boar, by B. Knower, of 
Waterviiet. 

No 9. A large boar, owned by Mr. Bussing, of 
Bethlehem, Albany co. 

No 10. A beautiful boar, owned by Joel B. Nott, 
of Albany co. 

No 11. A very large Berkehire boar owned by 
Mr. Salsibury, of Catskill. 

No 12. A boar owned by Mr. Salsbury, of Cates 
kill. 

No 14. A large Cheshire boar. 

No 25. <A boar and sow owned by Mr. Holland, 
of Saratoga co: 


sows. 

No 4 A breeding sow, of the Chinese and Nepo- 
litan breed, white. 

No 5. A large breeding sow. 

Nos 6, 7, 8 and9. Some breeding sows of a 
good appearance. 

Algo in 10, 11 and 12. 

No 15. Avery large one. 
we could not Icarn. 


The owner’s name 


PIGS. 

Noa 3, 4, 5 and 6, filled with Berkshire pigs. 

Nos 7 and 8, Berkshire pigs, four months’ old from 
the farm of S. R. Schuyler of Watervliet, beautiful 
and fat. 

No 11. Four Cheshire pigs, white and large. 

No 13. Four Berksbier pigs, owned and raised by 
A. Schuyler, Waterv iet. 

No 19. Berkshire breeding sow and eight pigs, & 





superior lot, owned by T. C. Abrahams, of West 
Troy. 
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No 13. A fine Berkshire sow and two pigs, own- 
ed by Mr. Gibson of Albany. : 

No 14. Another fine Berkshire sow and four pigs, 

ed by the same. 
ONO 20, A splendid breeding sow of the Berkshire 
and Cheshire, owned by Mr. Fox of Albony. 
MACHINES, &c. 

Threshing—Ist prem. to Juhn A. Pitts of Albany: 

Qd. to Mr, Stafford of Syracuse; the diplomato Mr. 
ick. 

oo Cutter—1st prem. to Mr. Hovey, Worcester; 
2d, to J. Standish, Fishkill; 3d, to Botts and Burfoot, 
Riebmond, Va.; 4th, to R. Sinclair & Co., Balti- 


“a Rakes—2d prem. to I. Dorner, Castletos; 
Lewis Stimons. 
3 using Millet prem, to J. E. Grant, of 
Schaghticoke: 2d, to Phineas W. Dickie, of Phelps; 
3d, to J 1. Bullock, Guilderland. 
Harrows —Ist prem. to Marcus Adams, Monroe; 
Qd, to Christopher Proctor of Bethlehem; 3d, to D. 
ley of Bethichem. 
Oe aeons prem, to J. H.Koone, Reneselaer; 
Q4, to Ruggles, Nourse & Mazon, Worcester; 3d, 
to Eliakim Elmer, Delta. 
Corn Crushers—l\st prem, O. Hussey; 2d, Robt. 
Sinclair; 3d, James Murray. 
Corn Shellers—A diploma to J. A. Whitford, Sa- 
t Springs. 
1? Hay aa Cotton Press—A premium to W. S. 
Jacks, of Catskill. . , 
Thermometer Churn—-A premium te Mr. Crowell, 
of Lime Rock, Ct. 
Self acting Cheese Press—A premium to Collins 
and Stone. 
Hoes—A diploma to H. Clark of Rensselaer. 
Pumps—A diploma to Augustus Thayer, Chat- 


am. 
. Horse-Shoes—A diploma to Henry Burden, of 
Troy. — , 

Probangs—A discretionary premium or silver med- 
alto Daniel Caley of Bethlehem. 

We understand that a very superior Ayrshire Bull, 
Cow, and Calf, recently imported, were exhibited at 
the Fair, by the Hon. A. Van Bergen, of Coxsackie. 
Had not the several committees been misinformed as 
to the breed of these animals, they would have receiv- 
ed premiums beyond all question. We are glad to 
Jearn that they have been purchased by our fellow citi- 
zen, Joel Rathbone, esq.; and we congratulate the 
farmers of Albany county upon this valuable addition 
to the already numerous herds of imported catile in 
our vicinity. 

Among the horticultural exhibitions was a cnse of 
Fruit forn the garden of A. T. Van Slyke, esq., of 
Coxsackie,Greene co. containing six splendid bunch- 
ez of foreign Grapes, the Black Hamburg, and eight 
very large Peaches, taken froma seedling tree of two 
years’ growth, the largest measuring nine and a quar- 
ter inches, and the smallest eight inches in circum- 
ference. 

Jones’ Patent Silk Reel.—Amongst the results of 
inventive genius exhibited at the Fair of the Agricul- 
tural society, there was none with the simplicity, 
compactness and beautiful operation of which we 
were better pleased, than the Silk Reel of Messrs. 
A. B. & W. H. Jones, of Manchester Conn. Tue 
whole machine does not exceed a cubic foot in size, 
and is novel both in its construction and mode of cam- 
municating motion, baving for this purpose neither 
geering, belting nor banding, and bence is not liable 
to getout of order. It windsthe silk from the co- 
coons upon small barrels, and runs two threads at a 
time, which cross each other between the first and 
secofid guides, preciecly like the Piedmontese Reel 

When dry. the silk can be slipped off from the bar- 
rels in small circular skeins which will preserve their 
shape to be packed and transported any distance, and 
can at pleasure be unwound with as much facility as 
yarn is taken from the ball, and without any lability 

of breaking orlosing the end. It thus virwually per- 
orms the two-fold operation of reeling and spooling at 
the same time, as it is doubled and thrown immediate- 

| y from the barrels in sma'l circular skeins. Another 
recommendation of this reel is the expedition and con- 
sequent cheapness with which it 1ee's. A mere child, 
whose services may be had for six cents per day, can 
easily turn it. The cost of a machine we understuod 
was twelve dollars. 





Extraordinary Crop of Field Peas. 
On the 29:h of April iast, I sowed tour acres of the 


short pod English peas, on ground that was used for 


nured. The ground was plowed once, and harrowed 
twice. The soil was black and mucky. The quan- 
tity of seed sown on the acre, was three bushels. In 
August they were harvested. I threshed and meas- 
ured the quantity grown on one acre, which was an 
average of the whole, and found they measured 88} 


bushels, of an excellent quality. 
DAVID WASSON. 
Leicester, Liv. Co., Oct. 4, 1842. 

Sourn Berwick, Mr. | 
Oct. 13, 1842. ; 
Mr. H. Cotman, Stmr:—There has recently 
come into my possession an old account book, in 
which, I find the weight of cattle, slanghtered, Nov. 
1790--nearly 50 years since. I will give you an ab- 
stract, that you may publish it in your paper,if you see 
fit, in contrast with the weight of a cow and heifer, 
slaughtered in December last, belonging to Hon. 

Charlee N. Cogswell. 
HATCH OX PERKINS OX. 





HUSSEY Cow. 














Nov. 1790. Nov. 1799. Nov. 1790. 
Quarters, 73% Ibs|Quarters, 4 ibs|Quarters, 61 Ibs 
“ 1° o “ “ “ 
o 7! “ “ 107 “ “ 63 “ 
“ 7 - 1 o 106 “ 1 i ef “ 
Hide & Tal. 72¢ “* |Hide &tal 102 “ !Hide & tal GA“ 
3614 | oil 321 
JOSHUA EMERY’S OXEN., 
Quarters, 97 ibs| Quarters, 92 Ibs 
“ 101 “ 97 . 
“ 110 “o ad 92 “ 
“ 114 “ “ &7 “ 
Hide & Tallow, ee « | Ilide & Tallow, s5 * 
508 459 
Hon. C. N. Cogsweil’s Cow, Dec. 1841, 772 Ibs. 


Hon. C. N. Cogswell’s Yearling Heifer, 
Dee: 1841. 562 * 
Hon. C. N. Cogawell’s two years old 
Heifer; live weight, 1174 * 
The slaughtered Leifer was about twenty months 
old, Your Friend, 
CHAS. E. NORTON. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Mowing Land=-an Experiment. 

Mr. H. Cotman—Dear Sir :—-There is no princi- 
ple better settled, or that receives more fully tho as- 
sent of mankind, than the axiom, that ‘* Experience 
is the best teacher of Wisdom.’’ The most beautiful 
theory in philosophy, morals, politics, or agriculture, 
oltentimes proves, in practice, to bea mere illusion of 
the brain—incapable of any practical utility. As in 
the question proposed to the Philosopher, ** Why 
white shcep eat so much more grass than black ones 2”? 
the profoundest scholars have often mistaken some 
of the most common circumstances and operations of 
every day life. But the theory deduced from close 
observation and experience, and from the actual oper- 
ations of nature, can hardly be mistaken, or as the 
Poet veiy pleasantly expresses it : 


“ Thusevery object of creation, 

M,y furnish hints for observation ; 

And from the most minute «nd mean, 
An inquiring mind can wisdom glean,” 


Having recently noticed the result of an experi- 
ment in farming, which, although it may be quite 
common in some parts, we had never tried or seen 
before, aud which resulted quite satisfactorily to us— 
somewhat to our disappointment—I thought it 
might be useful to the numerous readers of your wide- 
ly circulated and very popular paper to have an ac- 
count of it. 

My father is somewhat of an experimenting and ob- 
serving farmer, as you have remarked in your pere- 
grinations in our country as Agricultural Commis- 
sioner of Mass. ; an office which the farming interest 
of the old Bay State ought to have continued and sus- 
tained. He had a piece of mowing land near his 
house, of loamy soil, which, baving been mowed for 


several years, had become turf-bound, and did not 





@arn two years previews. The ground was not me- 


preduce a goed ero 


The crop of grags in 1841 was not more than half a 
ton peracre, Soon afier it was mowed, about the 
first of August, (1841,) he turned it over very careful- 
ly, with one of Ruggles, Nourse & Mnaeon’s best 
ploughs, It was then rotted, harrowed, and monured 
with about 20 loads to the acre of well preparea com- 
post manure, then harrowed again-—seeded down 
with a large quantity of clover and herds grase seeed— 
harrowed again, and completed by rolling. The gracs 
eeed come up well, but was put back somewhat by the 
dryness of the weather. The winter was uncom- 
monly destructive to clover, and most of it was killed 
out. Inthe sping, (1842,) it looked rather poorly for 
some time, the season being cold and dry. But on 
the commencement of the warm and rainy weather, 
it grew amazingly ; and on the latter part of July, he 
cut, at least two tons to the acre, of clean herds grars 
with a mere eprinkling of clover, the clover having 
been mostly killed out by winter, as I said before ; a 
quantity more than twice as much as he would have 
cut, had he not plowed it. 


After the first crop was cut, the weather continued 
warm and moist, and be has just cut the second crop 
of at least a ton to the acre, making not less than three 
tons to the acre, this season. 


The experiment has succeeded beyond our most 
sauguine expectations. We supposed we should 
nearly lose the grass the first season, but hoped to 
gain by it afterwards. But instead of that, there has 
been a gain the firet season of more than 200 per cent. 
in the quantity of grasa. 

Hay being one of the most profitable crops we 
can raise in this section of the country, it isa great de- 
sideratum to be able to lay down lands to grass with- 
out being compelled to cultivate them with corn, po- 
tatoez, oats, &c., for three or four yeare, thus losing 
the crop of grass for that time, I think that on level, 
lvuamy lands, thie kind of agriculture may be practized 
with success and profit. 


The crops generally, in these parts, are uncummon. 
ly large. The first crop of grass was about an aver- 
age one. Rye was good, and corn bas ripened well 
and isgood. Oats were vory large, and the second 
crop of grass. 1 have never seen so large before, 
The continued rains of August and the first half of 
Sept., have made our pastures excellent and fall feed 
abundant. 

Notwithstanding the vetos of the Bank and Tariff 
Bills, a good Providence bas continued to emile upon 
us, and our barns and granaries are full to overflow 
ing. And now our greatest trouble is, our crops are 
so abundant that prices have fallen very low. Ne 
even the final passage of the Tariff Bill, which in 
creases the price of most things the farmer uses, bu 
gives hints nota cent more for his produce, and di 
minishes the foreign market for his grain, can save ua 
from low prices when there is an abundant harvest, 
Verily, man is ungrateful, but God is ever good ! 

We are highly pleased with the ‘* New Genesee 
Farmer,’’ under the management of its new Yankeo 
Editor, May long life, good healih and abundant 
prosperity attend his efforts to promote the best inier- 
ests of that large and moet important class of our fel- 
low citizens—the Farmers of the United States. 

H. W. C. 

Bernardston, Franklin Co., Mass., Oct. 1, 1842, 


P. 8. An experiment of irrigating land on a scale 
sumewhat extensive is being tried in this town, which 
sceme to promise valuable results, and of which [ will 
give you some account hereafter if desired. 

Ww very much obliged to our good friend for 
the md pre heartily reciprocate all hie good 
wishes and kind regardstohimandhis. Like O. T,, 





we ask for more. This is ust balf enough.—Em 
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Seneca County Agricultural Society. 

This Society held its Show and Fair at Waterloo 
on the 20th and 2Ist inst. The occasison was respec- 
tably attended. The show of animals was small ; but 
those of Mr. Bacon of Waterloo, Mr. Johnson of 
Fayette, and Mr. Sackett of Seneca Falls are among 
the best of the Improved Short Horns. A Short Horn 
bull belonging to Mr. Dunlap, we believe, of Ovid, 
eighteen months old wasa very remarkable animal 
for his size ; perhaps few have excecded him, if ever 
he has in this respect been excelled, and in other 
poinis he was to be commended. There was another 
remarkably fine bull on the ground of excellent pro- 
portions. His length and depth were remarkable ; 
his age Syears, his color white and brown; but his 
owner's name not known. 

The horses shown on this occasion as a whole were 
uncommonly fine. We counted ten in the ring, and 
gome of them pre-eminent for their beauty, especially 
a bay colt three years old, and a dark sorrel horse of 
admirable form and carriage. The horse of all work 
js undoubtedly the horse for the farmers of Western 
New York, but this is not incompatible with beauty 
of form and high mettle. We cannot for the sake of 
the improvement of the breed of horses desire to see 
horse racing introduced; this in general is the im- 
provoment of the horse at the serious expense of the 
deterioration of the man, and ‘* costs therefore a good 
deal more than it comes to.’’ But we are always re- 
gretting that the fashion of; riding on horseback for 
men and women, the most healthy, manly and beau- 
tifal of all forms of exercise, should be almost entire- 
ly surperseded by the fashion of riding in carriages, 
and especially in what are usually called Carry-alls, 
significantly denominated by a humorous friend of 
ours, Kill-creatures, where a man at the expense of his 
poor horse feels bound to take in his wife and his 
wife’s maiden sisters and perhaps a neighbor’s wife 
and all his children though his family should be as 
numerous as that of John Rogers, the martyr in the 
primer, consisting of nine small children and one at 
the breast, which leaves the question somewhat un- 
settled whether there were nine orten. This abuse 
of these dumb creatures is fatal to all improvement of 
the breed ; but the fashion of riding on horseback 
and treating our horses better, and grooming them 
better, for sure most of them are scarcely groomed at 
all, would essentially promote the improvement of the 
race. Whether this is to be expected or hoped for 
we shall not venture to predict. 

The cruelty with which this noble race of animals 
is often treated is most shocking. Anyone, who will 
Jook at the galls and wounds upon many of our stage- 
horses and our canal horses will see reason to wish, 
that if any thing can be effected in that way, an asso- 
ciation for the suppression of cruelty is as important 
as for almost any other object of moral reform. We 
have recently witnessed cases of cruelty in which we 
feel that we dd g_ecat dishonor to the poor beasts in 
speaking of bruta'ity as a term of approbrium for 
man-ality infinitely transcended it in odiousness ; and 
we could only desire as a just retribution, that the 
poor, oppressed, abused and mangled animals might 
lay their hoofs upon the breasts or heads of their perse- 
cutors so gently as not quite to take life, for we should 
be sorry to haye these wretches put out of misery at 
once, but to come so near to it that they might be at 
no loss to understand what blows and bruises mean, 
whether applied to horse flesh or man flesh. These 
instances show how little man is to be trusted in any 
case with absolute power, and what a curse would 
come upon the world if man could ever approximate 
what they so constantly desire, that is, independence, 
and any man were permitted to do as he pleased. 
The werld could hardly contain sueha monster as he 





would be likely to become, as we see in the case of 
the despotic Roman Emperor, who wished that all 
men had but one neck that he might cut off the head 
of all at a single blow. 

There were shown at the Fair at Waterloo, some 
draining tile made of clay and well baked—about 14 
inches in length, 4 in width, and perhaps 5 in depth— 
forming half a circular tube with the sides somewhat 
extended. They were made by Benj. F. Whartarby of 
Waterloo, and could be afforded at 39 cis. per rod. 
This would be a cheap mode of draining. It is 
generally thought only necessary, after the drain is 
dug, to lay them on the ground where the subsoil is 
hard. This we believe is an-error. It has been 
found so in England, and many drains laid in this way 
it has been found necessary to take up; the water 
passing under the tile has softened the bed and the tile 
has gradually sunk down until the water course be- 
came filled up. It may cost more at first, but we 
should recommend in all cases laying a flat tile at the 
bottom to receive the circular tile. These flat tile 
would cost but little and a drain thus laid would last 
for ages. The introduction of thor ough system of 
draining promises the greatest improvement that our 
husbandry has yet seen and is destined to quadruple 
our crops. 

From the excellent farm of Richard P. Hunt, we 
aaw specimens of mangel wortzel, ruta baga and es- 
pecially the white carrot, which certainly spoke at the 
top of their voice in behalf of the excellence of the soil 
and the skill of the cultivator. We pronounced them 
at once of the mammoth variety, for no other name 
would suit them. 

Some farmers’ wives and daughters were there with 
very fine specimens of their handy work, and them- 
selves very fair specimens of even a finer workman- 
ship than their cwn. Some needle work wrought 
at the parsonage was beautiful ; there were handsome 
specimens of silk, hosiery, flannels, &c. . There was 
a specimen of flax, perfectly cleaned of the hull by 
first being steamed and then passed through a ma- 
chine for the purpose, which is likely to prove a great 
improvement over the old system of rotting and 
hatclelling. 

There were likewise exhibited some beautiful pieces 
of broadcloth manufactured by the Waterloo Woolen 
Co. of an excellent quality ; and not the lenst inter- 
esting circumstance of this part of the exhibition, was 
the polite desire of the company that we should choose 
for ourselves a suit from their best fabrics. We 
gratefully and respectfuly acknowledge this substan- 
tial civility; and shall wear it with pride and pleasure. 
Our only fear is that it may se much stimulate our 
self-esteem, so intimately associated with the love of 
country, that our hat may not be quite safe on our head 
in a high wind. 

If tie show of quadrupeds on this occasion was 
limited,the show of bipeds was numerous and respect- 
able. The farmers held an agricultural meeting in 
the evening at the Court Hreuze between the days of 
the Fair. Judge Sackett, the public spirited Presi- 
dent of the Society, presided. Several farmers pour- 
ed out the rich treasures of their experience, and the 
evening passed off in a most instructive and delightful 
manner. Such meetings should be multiplied. They 
should always be connected with the Fairs; and 
might be rendered not the least attractive nor the least 
useful part of the occasion. 

Waterloo every where indicates a rapid and 
healthy growth. Its Academy on the green 
promises to furnish the ample means of a finished ed- 
ucation to a large number of both sexes. The build- 
ing itself is well worth a visit. It displays great ar- 
chitectural taste and elegance, uni:ed with all the con- 
venienees in a eempendious form, desirable in sueh an 





establishment. Let the Farmers not forget that edy, 
cation, substantial education, is an object which cap. 
not interest them too much and towards which they 
cannot be too liberal, asthe great and in truth the 
only instrument, next to good morals, of elevating | 
and improving their profession and condition. 





Oneida County Agricultural Society 
Show and Fair. 

The Rome Sentinel gives a brilliant account of this 
occasion held at Rome on October 12th and 13th. | 
seems to have gone off with great eclat. “The 
Church,” it is said, “ was crowded to overflowing with 
one of the most intelligent assemblies of farmers, their 
wives and daughters, and other citizens, we have ever 
witnessed on similar occasions.” An address was de. 
livered by B. F'. Johnson of the Central Farmer, | 
which we can have no doubt was worthy of the occa. | 
sion. 

The ploughing match was attended by 2000 spectators, 
and as it should be, by ladies and gentlemen ; for what 
mere beautiful, innocent, and exciting pleasure, than a 
fair field and a spirited competition, where no cruelty is _ 
permitted and the whole tendency is the improvement | 
of the best of all arts. Seventeen competitors entered 
the field. j 

It seems by the votes passed to have been an extraor. | 
dinarily thankful occasion; and might, we should think, | 
answer for the General Annual ‘Thanksgiving for the | 
year, if our good Governor does not appoint any other, 
for they, it seems, besides thanking the orator passed 
special resolutions of thanks 

To the Hon. President of the Society. 

To the Corresponding Secretary, the Recording 
Secretary, and the Treasurer. 

To the Chairman of the Committee of Arrange. 
ments. 

To the young gentlemen, “ whoacted as Clerks and 
rendered such valuable aid during the Fair ;” and we 
have no doubt to the Fair likewise, for which we pre- 
sume the ladies thanked them. 

To the keepers of public houses, in the village of 
Rome. 

To the Vernon Band for their attendance. 

To the Trustees of the First Church, for the use of 
their house. 

This was certainly doing the thing up in handsome 
style; and will makethe Socicty welcome, whenever 
its anniversary comes round. 

The number in attendance was estimated at 10,000; 
and we now vote ten thousand thanks, thatis a thank | 
ye, toeach of these good men and women, who thus 
encourage the best of all pursuits for comfort, happi- 
ness, and morals; and thus, by their presence and ac 
clamation, “speed the plough.” 

We cannot give the premiums on animals—but we 
note some on crops. 

Premiums were given on Winter Wheat, for 241-2 
bush. per acre. 

On Spring Wheat, for 311-4 bush. and 27 bush. 
per acre. 

On Indian Corn, for 94, 91, 85, 83, 78, 71, bush, 
peracre. These crops are highly creditable. 

On Oats; 1121-2, 94, 86, 79, bush. per acre. These 
crops are excellent. 

On Barley; 64.53 1-4, 453-4, bush. per acre. The 
first crop is unusual. 

On Rye; 33 bush. per acre ; certainly a good crop. 

On Potatoes; 435, 154 bush. per acre ; rated at 60 
lbs. per bushel. In giving a premium in these cases, 
we see the Committee decided upon the principle 
adopted by a clerical friend of ours in respect to his 
congregation, which was very sparse ;—‘ What,” said 
he, “they want in number, they make up in charac 
ter.” 

On Potatoes for quantity per acre, entries were made 
for 602, 492, 806, 372, 368, 360, 327, 282 bushels 
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Wesee no Rohans among the number; so transient 
is popularity among potatoes as well as all other earth- 
lythings. We believe, however, they were represent- 
ed afterwards; and also potatoes called “ Perfection- 
ists;” of Mormons, none appeared; they belong, we 
believe to a side-hill in Ontario county. 

On one crop of Ruta Baga, of one quarter ofan acre, 
at the rate of 254 bushels per acre. To give a premi- 
um on such a crop as this would, we should fear, dis- 
turb poor Cobbett’s bones in his grave. 

On Sugar Beets, 579 bushels. On Mangel Wort- 
zel, 1115 bushels. 

On Carrots, 554 bushels per acre. We have grown 
athousand bushels, and we have known crops at the 
rate of 1390 and 1780 bushels per acre. Premiums 
were given on silk, flannel, and Sugar all which were 
pronounced excellent. Sugar always finds favor. 
This Committee are always a tasting Committee; and 
we defy aman tosay an unkindthing with a large 
lump of sugar under his cheek. We have never yet 
seen the woman that could scold her husband with a 
piece of double refined loaf sugar in her mouth, and 
we recommend it as a preventive. 

Various other articles were honored; but alas! a 
pair of white German Geese were overlooked. Strange 
they had not asserted their rights among other pairs of 
geese, which possibly may have been there. The Ro- 
mans! the Romans! of all people in the world to over- 
look the geese. Base ingratitude! The old Romans 
never forgot the descendants of their distinguished 
benefactors, who saved the Capitol. ‘They made the 
Goose the object of their idolatry. Sad degeneracy 
among these modern Romans! 

A premium was awarded to a lady for a pair of em- 
broydered Ottomans, for which 80 dollars were offered. 
This illustrates the hardness of the times. The lady, 
we would remind the young men, is single from her 
name; anda pair of ottomans seems to imply a spare 
seat for somebody. 

A premium was awarded for a very superior bed- 
quilt toa lady, the maker of it, with but onearm. So 
fertile is human ingenuity in meeting emergencies and 
rising above difficulties. 

Last of all, a premium fora Climax Cooking Stove. 
This must be a curiosity. Wecan imagine nothing 
farther than has been already accomplished; but this 
we presume not only cooks the dinner but serves it up 
at the same operation. 

The occasion seems to have been most auspicious. 





To Correspondents. — 
We have a valuable and valued communication from 


Flora for our next number. J. T. Y. will find his 
wishes, in which we cordially join him, in this matter 
anticipated. We hope to hear from him again, and 
often. Our friend Horsefield’s communication on 
Mediterranran Wheat will appear in our next. We 
dv not much differ in opinion. 

We thank our friend J. K, of Portsmouth, for his 


letter on thr different breeds of Poultry. 
“ The cock doth crow 
To let you know 
: What time to rise-” 
Right glad are we that his crowing has waked our 


friead up, from whom we should be glad to hear often. 

Communications from W. G. and W. B., on the 
Protectice Policy, designed for this number, together 
with many other articles are necessarily excluded for 
the present, as well as several accounts of cattle shows 
in this State, and New England. We are pained to 
say to our respected Correspondent, J. S. D., that it 
Was intended to have inserted two more of his letters 
in the present number; but our compositor being sud- 
denly called away a distance of 500 miles by the death 
of his father put them where they could not be found 
by the most diligent search. 

Several communications from J. D., E. H. S., and 


Fruit Trees. 

It isa common practice with the farmers of this 
section to set out fruit trees on old land, and seed it 
with timothy or clover seed. In a few years the 
trees become stunted and have rough mossy bark and 
yellow leaves, showing every sign of starvation. In 
this way thousands of young fruit trees become 
worthless to their owners and useless to the soil. 
This is probably owing to the hardness of the soil, 
not being plowed often, and to the encroachment of 
the roots of the grass on the roots of the trees, so that 
in a few years the roots of the grass become matted 
around the trees. Farmers who have such orchards 
should immediately plow them up ; andif practicable 
set outnewtrees. If not, clear the grass away from 
the trees and put well rotted chip manure around them 
or leaves gathered from the forest will answer the 
same purpose. 

Fruit trees, especially those which are young, 
should be hoed or plowed around at least oncea 
month during the spring and summer. I know of no 
reason why the sub-soil plow would not do well for 
land that is intended for orchards. It wouldcertainly 
save labor in setting out treeain a hard or clayey 
soil. H. 


Our cerrespondent H., wishes some information in 
regard to the use of ashes. He will find a highly in- 
teresting communication on that subject, in the paper 
of this month, translated from the German for the 
New Genesce Farmer. We know not where to com- 
mend him to any thing more instructive. We publish 
his suggestions in regard to fruit trees that we may 
bring the subject to the attention of the farmers, not 
that they present any thing new in relation to the sub- 
ject. Fruit wees need as much and as careful culti- 
vation as any plants which grow out of the ground. 
There can be no question that the use of the sub-soil 
plow, together with every other method by which the 
soil can be broken, or kept loose, would be benefi- 
cial. —Eb. 





We publish below from the Seneca Falls Democrat 
an account ofa Stove invented by E. Foote, Jr., of 
that place. We subjoin likewise a letter from a gen- 
tleman at whose house we saw the Stove in operation. 
We believe from what we saw, that it is a highly val- 
uable improvement, both as it respects economy and 
comfort. Itis now a days with stoves, both cooking 
and parlor stoves, as it is with ladies’ bonnets. The 
man, who purchases one of the latter must hurry 
home, or the fashion may change, before it can be 
mounted. Such rapid changes are constantly taking 
place in all kinds of heating apparatus, that it is very 
difficult to keep pace with them, and a man feels 
hardly safe in buying one with certificates to its effi- 
cacy as numerous and long as the joints in the funnel. 
A friend of ours declared he would not buy a cooking 
stove until ** they had done making improvements,”’ 
but as the hymn says, *‘ he died without the sight.”’ 
We believe Mr. Foote’s Stove an excellent machine 
and answering its purpose well. We cannot say that 
better will not be invented. We know that many 
worse have been. What Mr. Davison means by burn- 
ing a cord of wooda week ina Franklin Stove we do 
not well understand, unless he was engaged in clear- 
ing land, or trying to heat the large room outside of 
his house, and help Professor Espy in some of his 
philosophical experiments—otherwise he ought to be 
indicted for exiravgance ; and we are quite certain 
he has never had the luxury we have had of paying 
eight dollars a cord for wood besides the sawing. —Eb. 


SELF-REGULATING STOVE—INVENTED 


BY E. FOOTE, JR., OF SENCA-FALLS. 
A remarkable property possessed by this Stove, is 
that of governing its own heat, so ag t maintain, 





others, are on hand for future use. 


without variation, the precise degree whieb may be 


required. Within and near the upper part of the 
Stove, is placed a brass rod—straight and inflexible. 
Should the heat rise too high, the expansion of the 
rod, acting on a lever by which its motion is much in- 
creased, is made to close a damper that governs the 
admission of air :—Or should the heat fall too low, 
the contraction of the rod opens the damper and lets 
ina full draft. A sufficient quantity of fuel being 
placed in the stove, its burning is held in constant 
check by the closing of the damper—consuming no 
faster than a want of sufficient heat to keep it closed 
permits. Thus is kept an uniform heat. 

The manner in whichthe degree of heat at which 
the stove shall maintain itself, is changed, is equally 
simple, though not so easily described: By merely 
moving a pointer, different degrees of expansion, and 
of course different degrees of heat, are required to 
close or to open the damper. A dial-plate, like the 
face of a clock, forms a part of the front of the stove. 
On this are marked the different degrees of heat re- 
quired—and the index being turned to a degree, the 
stove will immediately adapt itself to that point, and 
there remain without variation. 

Had the invention stopped here. there would have 
been left a defect which probably would bave destroy- 
ed its usefulness. Should the heat rise so high as to 
elose the damper, and then from any cause continue 
to rise above that point, some part of the structure 
must necessarily give way, or else be 80 loosely and 
imperfectly made as to allow such a variation ;—or 
should the heat continue to fall after opening the dam- 
per, the same difficulty would be presented. We re- 
gret that we cannot, without drawings, convcy to the 
reader the manner in which these difficulties are re- 
moved. The moment the heat should rise above the 
point of closing the damper, the rod disconnects and 
detaches itself from it, and so remains until the heat 
returns again to the same point—when immediately 
it re-connects itself, and resumes its appropriate du- 
ties: Or should the heat fall after opening the dam- 
per, the rod becomes disconnected until a return to 
the same point. This part, more than any other, 
will strike the attention of the machine. It is eaid te 
be before unknewn in mechanics, and is as remarka- 
ble for its simplicity as its ingenuity. 

The stove has various other valuable qualities. It 
is estimated that from three-fourths to five-sixths of 
the heat from the fuel consumed in an ordinary stove, 
is carried off by the current passing through it to the 
chimney. In this stove, no more air being admitted 
than is necessary to sustain the combustion, very 
little current is made, and nearly all the heat is ex- 
pended in the room. And besides, the smoke and 
cinders, being long retained in contact with the fire, 
are mostly consumed. The fuel in this stove being 
permitted to burn no faster than is wanted— enough 
may be put in at once to last 12 or 24 hours. Wood 
ie converted into a bed of charcoal, which gradually 
consumes, but no faster than is requirod. A person 
may go from home, and leave his stove through the 
day, or through the night, and when he returns find 
it at precisely the same temperature at which he 
left it. 

Seneca Fatts, June 24, 1842. 

Dear Sir :—I send you herewith one of our vil- 
lage newspapers, containing as full an account of the 
mode of operation of Mr. Foote’s Seli-Reguiating 
Stove as I could give you. 

When in Seneca Falls, you eaw the room in which 
I used the stove; it is 18 by 20 feet square. My 
house is not a warm one ; it is built of wood, and 
admits considerable air. Previous to getting this 
Self-Regulaior, I used a common Franklin. In this 
the consumption of wood as near as I can retimate, 
was one cord per week, during the four colder months. 
1 have made a number of experiments with the Self- 
Regulator in the same place, and have uniformly 
found that one solid foot of good wood was an abun. 
dance to keep a thermometer in my room at 70 de- 
grees, 24 hours that amount per day, (incredible as 
it may seem,) I think would be a full allowance for 
the whole winter. The pleasantness of an uniform 
temperature and the great saving in attendance upon 
fires, are also important requisites. In the latter item 
alone I have saved enough to repay me the price of 
the stove three or four times in the past winter. 


Respectfully yours, 
W. T. DAVISON. 
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Magazine of Horticulture for September. 

We cordially commend to our readers this valuable 
publication, edited by C. M. Hovey and published 
monthly in Boston. We should be very happy to for- 
ward names or subscriptiona for a work which deserves 
the patronage of the friends of Gardening, Fruits and 
Flowers in the country. We extract from this num- 
ber an interesting and useful article on the currant. 


Remarks on the Cultivation of the Currant, 
Very few of our garden fruits are so much neglect- 
ed asthe currant. Jte cultivation seems to be a mat- 
ter of no consideration, and when the bushes are once 
planted, they are left to tnke their chance, and little 
attention is bestowed upon them afterwards. Pruning 
is entirely forgotten, and the plants often become a 
prey to insects, which soon destroy them. A fruit 
so generally admired for its good qualities and its 
many excellent uses, and so universally cultivated that 
scarcely a garden exists in which it may not be found, 
should not be so entirely neglected ; fer, like all other 
fruits and plonts, it is susceptible of improvement, and 
had the same attention been given to it that has been 
lavished upon the gooseberry, we doubt not but that 
new varieties, far excelling any we now possess, would 
have been found inour gardens, as common as the 
new and improved sorts of that fruit. 

In France the currant has long attracted attention, 
and, until lately, has been much more highly esteemed 
than the gooseberry. But the French horticulturists 
did not attempt any inprovement in the varieiies. 
The Dutch cultivators were the first who seem to bave 
paid particular attention to it; they succeeded in giv- 
ing a greater value to this fruit by the production of 
seedlings, and it is from this source that the very best 
varieties at present known have been spread over Eu- 
rope and America. 

The late Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq., President 
of the London Horticultural Society, cniled the atten- 
tion of cultivators to the currant, and he attempted 
the production of new varieties from seed. The cur- 
rant, he thought, might eventually become a very 
sweet fruit. 

It is well known that the accidental circumstances 
of soil, situation, &c. in which the currant has been 
grown, have been the means of so altering the ap- 
pearance and character of the fruit, that new names 
have been given to such as have been found ina supe- 
rior state of growth, and 30me of the eorts are known 
under at ieast half a dozen synonymous terms. We 
have known individuals who have cultivated the cur- 
rant mauv yeare, who upon seeing those of superior 
growth, uave inquired the name of the variety, under 
the impreasion that they might add a larger and better 
sort te their garden: yet how surprised nave they 
been to learn that it was one and the same kind of 
which they had abundance already, only in an inferior 
and neglected state of growth. [tia indeed a rare cir- 
cumstance to find plants in any thing like the vigor 
they can be made to attain by proper cultivation, the 
application of manure, and above all, the proper mode 
of pruning. 

Within a few years some attempts have been made 
to produce new seedlings, and we find in the English 
journals of last year, two or three new varictics offer 
ed for sale. Among our own cultivators, very few 
have thought of bestowing 30 much care on thia fruit: 
yet there are instances where it has been done, and 
with good success. Captain Lovett, of Beverly, pre- 
sented sume very beautiful fruit ata late meeting of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which would 
not suffer in comparison with the celebrated Red 
Dutch: the clusters of fruit were large, and the ber- 
ries of great size and fine color; continued experi- 
ments, bowever, are requisite to arrive at important 
results, and effect decided improvements: by contin- 
ually selecting the largest fruit, and producing suc 
ce-sive generations, ina few years the whole charac- 
ter of the fruit would undoubte ‘ly be much changed. 
Ii the gooseberry, from a smal!, sour, and almost un- 
eatable fruit, has been increased to three times its ori 
ginal size, ita flavor and sweetness improved, why 
may not the currant, by the same attention, be equal. 
ly benefited, and rendered more worthy of extensive 
cultivation? We hope our amateur borticulturists, 
among whom are many who delight in the production 
of improved fruits, will not omit to give the curranta 
portion of their attention. 

But it is to the cultivation of the well known and 
excellent varieties of the currant which we already 
possess. that we wieh to call the attention of cultiva- 
tors. If their mode of treatment be properly under- 
stood, it may be applied to any improved varieties, 
whieh may hereafter take the place of those thatare 


now known, To give this in full, we shail commence 
with the Production of Seedlings, and add all the 
other particulars of their growth under the following 
heads :—Situation, Soil, Raising Young Plants, 
Planting Out, Pruning, (both summer and winter, ) 
Insects, and General Observations, concluding with 
Description~ of the Different Varieties, 

Raising the Currant from Seed.—To grow seed- 
lings, it is important that the largest and best fruit 
shculd be selected. ‘Yo do this, a strong and healthy 
plant ehould be selected, and if too full of fruit to pre 
vent its atiaining a good size, itshould be thinned out, 
leaving only sufficient for the plant to bring to the ut- 
most periection ; as soon as the fruit is ripe, it should 
be picked, and the seeds washed out from the pulp . 
this may be easily done by bruising the seeds in water, 
and passing the whole througha sieve, and afterwards 
spreading itout in a cool, shady situation to dry, after 


planting in the month of April, At that season a 
small piece of ground should be selected for the pur- 
pose, and be made fine by deep spading and raking the 
surface ; the seed may then be planted in drills about 
a footapart, scattering it thinly that the plants may 
vot come up so crowded as to require thinning out to 
any extent. No other care is requisite than to keep 
the bed clear of weeds; they will produce fruit in the 
second or third year, when such aa are worth pre- 
serving should be marked, and the remainder rooted 
up and thrown away. 

Situation.—The currant is perfectly hardy, and will 
grow in any situation, whether exposed or not; but 
it produces the largest and best fruit in a sheltered 
garden, not exposed to high winds. In warm and 
sunny borders, the fruit is ripe earlier, and is +ooner 
gone, than when growing in partially shady situa- 
tions: against a north wall, the fruit will hang on the 
bushes until the middie or latter part of September. 
Even within the shade of trees we have had very fine 
fruit; but we would not select such a spot to raise the 
best. Besides a few bushes set out for the exprese 
purpose of having fine fruit, the currant may be dis- 
tributed in any part of the garden where a bush will 
fill up a vacant spot ; they may also be trained against 
fences, in which situations they bear good crops. 

Soil.—The currant will grow in almost any good 
garden soil; but that in which they produce their fruit 
in the greatest perfection is a deep, rich, mellow loam, 
somewhat moist ; very stiff clayey soils are the least 
adapted to this fruit. In sandy soils tie fruit is earli- 
er, but the crop is small, and soon gone. When it is 
the object to preduce very superior fruit, the soil 
should be staked out, and then covered with three or 
four incbes of good old decomposed manure. It 
should then be trenched eighteen or twenty inches 
deep, placing the top epit and the manure at the bot- 
tom of the trench. When the bed ia settled, a little 
manure may be dug into the surface, and it will then 
be ready for planting. 

Raising Young Plants.—Cultivators who wish to 
make large plantations, and are desirous of raising 
their own plants, can easily do so. The cuttings 
snould be planted out in April, just as the buds begin 
to push, selecting a shady border, and planting them 
five or six inches apart; the cuttings should be about 
a foot long, of the preceding year’s wood, healthy and 
vigorous, and cut off directly below a joint. If the 
bushes are to be grown in the manner of emall trees, 
with one main stem, all the eyes should be cut out but 
the two top ones. Planted out in this manner, they 
make pretty plants, which may be removed to the 
iruiting bed the following year. 

Planting Out.—Tihe period for planting out is any 
time after the fall of the leaf in autumn until severe 
frost, and early in spring before the bnds have pushed 
so far as to show their flower buds. In dry situations, 
October is probably as tavorable a season as cnn be se- 
lected, az the planis etart into leaf very early in the 
spring, often before the cultivator thinks it time to 
plant out, and @season is lost: butif the ground ie 
inclined to be wet in winter, the early part of April 
is the best season. The modes of planting are vari- 
ous, some preferring to place them on the borders of 
walks, and others in beds by themselves; we think 
the best plan is, when many plants are wanted, to sect 
apart a small piece of ground for their exclusive 
growth; but whatever situation is chosen, prepare 
the soil as above directed. The proper distance at 
which plants should be planted, is six fect apart be- 
tween the rows, and four feet from plant to plant ; less 
distances than these will do, but the chances of pro- 
curing large fruit will be less. To plant neatly, a 
tine should be stretched across the bed ; at the proper 
distances put downa small stake, then commence 
taking out the earth ; now plage in the plant, setting 
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which it may be placed in papers until t:e time of 











t against the line; spread out the roots carefully, and 
cover them with fine earth, making it firm around the 
coots, and treading it lightly when finished ; give each 
plant a pot of water, it dry weather at the time of 
planting. Keep the surface of the soil loose, and 
clear from weeds, by occasional hoeinge during the 
summer. % 

Pruning.—Next to a good 1ich soil, pruning is the 
most important thing to be attended to; neglect in 
this respect will be sure to cause disappointment to 
the cultivator who expecis large and fine fruit. The 
branches will shoot up thick and weakly, and, if not 
attended to, and the superfluous ones cut out, the 
bush wil! be so crowded asto produce only a quan. 
tity of half formed clusters, with a few small berries, 

Itis known to many cultivators, though perhaps 
not to all, that the currant bears its fruit both upon the 
young wood of last year’s growth, upon that of the 
second and third year, and also upon the little spurs 
which spring from the older shoots ; but it is only up. 
on the young and vigorous wood of the preceding 
year that fruit of superior size and beauty is obtained, 
Knowing this fact, the cultivatur may proceed with 
his pruning, which may be done at two seasons, both 
winter and summer, viz :— 

Winter Pruning.—Tie firet object ehould be, after 
the plantis set out, to see that it is pruned so as to 
form a handsome head; and, first, we may premise 
that it is the intention to prune them in the best meth- 
od, that is, with single stema, like trees in miniature, 
from which the branches fork out at the distance of a 
foot or more froin the grouad: this will prevent the 
continual growth of suckers, which not only injure the 
fruit, springing up as they co the whole season, but 
destroy the beauty and regularity of a whole planta- 
tion. Winter pruning may be performed late in the 
autumn, or early in the spring ; as the currant has 
extremely britule shoots, some think it is best to prune 
in the fall, and by thus shortening the branches, to 
leseen the danger of the heavy snows breaking them 
down. Commence by cutting clean out all the cross 
shoots, leaving only those which spring up regularly, 
The strongest branches of the old wood should be 
shortened to six or eight inches, and the wenker ones 
to very short spurs ; the new wood inade during the 
summer should be also shortened to four or five buds 
or jointe. The principle ever to be kept in mind is, 
to have the head of the bush supplied ia all parts with 
a good proportion of new wood every season ; and 
this can only be done by cutting away the older branch- 
es afier they have borne one or two crops, and encour- 
aging the growth of young shoots from their base; 
at no time should the head of the bush be allowed to 
extend more than three feet in diameter, and three 
feet high. 

Summer Pruning.--This consists only in looking 
over the plants, after the fruit is well formed, and 
nipping off new shoots which are growing up where 
they are not wanted another year: by eo doing, an 
abundance of air will be admitted to the centre of the 
bush, witout which the fruit would be inlerior, 
Some cultivators recommend shortening the bearing 
branches to within a few eyes of the fruit, as soon as 
it turns color, but of the advantage to be derived from 
this practice we have some doubt. If any euckers 
spring from the root, they should be cut off clean to 
the stem. 

Insects. —The currant has but few enemies in the 
insect tribe ; the most injurious is the borer, (£ge- 
ria tipuliformis, ) which ents its way up the centre of 
the stems, caueing grent debility, and eventually 
nearly destroying the plants, or at least incapacitating 
them from producing any thing but very small and 
poor fruit: the bushes ave also in danger of being 
broken by light winds or with heavy crops of fruit. 
The best preventive for thig insect is to keep the 
plantz in a vigorous state, and well supplied with 
strong young wood, ns itis only in the older branches 
that the borer commences its ravages. When they 
once take possession of the bushes, cut out all the 
o'd ghoote, especially such as are in any way deenyed, 
and encourage only strong new wood: the aphides, 
or plant lice, occasionally infest the leaves, but these 
may be easily deatroyed by one or two washings of 
whale oil soap. 

General Obserratiuns.—The French cultivators re- 
commend the forming of new plantations every five 
years, andimnintain that, unless this is attended to, 
the fruit will besmall. We have no doubt that the 
fruit woud be somewhat improved by such new plan- 
tations, but still, if the old bushes are judiciously 
proned, the soil kept well manured and tilled, the @ 
will be lithe necessity of planting out so often. 

Tie fruit generally begins to ripen about the mid- 
dle of July, and continues in perfection until the mid- 
die of August, and in seme shady situations as late as 
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October. Ifthe bushes are exposed to birds, they The foilowing statement made a part of the Lec- | 4th —Ploughing for wheat and seed..... - 340 
may be protected by covering them with nets or | tyre of James Smith of Deanston, on Subsoil Plough 5th —Grass seeds, harrowing, and rolling. 1 5 O 
auze. 7 ie , Rent for six years, at 258.....eeeeeeeeee 710 O 
BY We close this article with descriptions of the mos: |‘ 8"d Draining. It may Se of our for-| Interest on draining, six ycars.......-.. 2 2 0 
esteemed varieties that are at present cultivated; fol- | mersto learn the expenses of cultivation in Great 
lowing ‘he arrangement in the London Horticultural | Britain ; and we think it will not surprise them less to 3 0 
Society’s Catalogue. The Red Dutch, White | gee the rceults of such cultivation, The extraordinary Return for the second Six Years 
Dutch, and Black Naples may be recommended for fits of the New Husband q Ist--9 quarters oats (with straw).......£11 5 O 
small gardens, where there is but little space. profits of the New Husbandry compared with the old | 9,49 do Diedeccocscss aa 
sini system are astonishing ; and exhibit the healthful and | 3rd —Green crop——at least.........-... 12 0 0 
eamuens a ees VARIETIES. | |ijberal compensations of science, skill, judicious ex- | 4th--5 quarters wheat, at 60e...... eooe 15 0 O 
. 2D CURRANT. : Sth —200 es hay, at 31.; lo 
1. Common Red.—Fruit medium size, clusters penditare and well directed labor, They should serve 6th atin at — = ipoeriet - 2 0 0 
rather small, good flavored, and tolerable bearers. to electrify some of our farmers, who are satisfied 
2. Red Dutch.—Synonymes: Large Red Dutch, | with a crop of twenty bushels of wheat and forty of £57 15 0 


New Red Dutch, Lage Red, Large-branched Red, 
Long-branched Red, Morgan’s Red, and Red 
Grape.—Clusters long, berries large, growth of the 
plant strong and upright ; Excecdingly productive, 
and one of the very best sorts. 

3. Knight’s Sweet Red.--Said to be a very fine 
kind. 

4. Knight's Early Red.—-Rather early ; clusters 
and berries medium size ; color deep red; flavor rich 
and good. We fruited this variety the present year. 

5. Knight’s Large Late Red.--With very large 
berries, of a deep red color; a superior kind. 

6. Champagne.—Berries of a very pate red ; clus. 
ters medium «ize ; this truit is rather acid, but makes 
a very good variety for the table, from its delicate col- 
or and transparent appearance of the berries. 

§ 11. WHITE CURRANT. 

7. Common White.--The old kind of our gardens; 
clusters and berries medium size. 

8. Whiie Dutch.--Synonymes: New White Dutch, 
Jeeves’ White, Morgan’e White, White Chryetal; 
White Leghorn ; Pearl White.—This is the finest of 
the white currants: the clusters are very long, and 
the berries very large. The wood grows upright and 
strong ; exceedingly productive and fine. 


§ 111. BLACK CURRANT. 

9. Black Naples.—-Also called the New Black : 
the fruit is very large, often two inches in circumfer- 
ence; clusters large, and abundantly produced : fla- 
vor good. This is the best of the black firuited ones. 
Leaves smvoth. 

10. Common Black English.——Thisisa very good 
variety, with large berries; it makes a fine jelly, 
which is highly esteemed for its medicinal qualities. 

11. American Black.--Similar to the last, but is 
not quite so productive. 





Knowledge is Power. 

In a late admirable report by Horacs Mann, Esq., 
Secretary of the Board of Education of Massachu- 
setta, the following striking exemplification is intro- 
duced of the maxim that ** knowledge is power.”’ 

**M. Redelet, in his work, *Surl’ Art de Batir,’ 
gives the following account of an experiment made 
to test the different amounts of force which, under 
different circumstances, were necessary to move a 
block of squared granite weighing 1,080 Ibs. 

‘In order to move this bleck along the floor of a 
roaghly chiselled quarry, it required a force equal to 
758 lbs. 

‘*To draw the same stone over a floor of planks, 
it required a force equal to 652 lbs, 

*¢ Placed on a platform of wood, the requisite force 
was reduced to 182 Iba. 

‘* Placed on rollers of three inches in diameter, and 
a force equal to 34 lbs. was sufficient 

‘¢ Substituting a wooden for a stone floor, and the 
requisite force was 28 Ibs. 

** With thes me rollers on a wooden platform, it 
required a force equal to 22 lbs. only. 

**Atthis point,” says Mr. Mann, ‘the experi- 
ments of M. Redelet stopped. But, by improve- 
ments since effected, in the invention and use of loco 
motives on railroads, atraction or draft of eight 
pounds is sufficient to move a ton of 2,240 Ibs.; so 
that a force of lesa than four pounds would now be 
sufficient to move the granite block of 1,080 Ibs., chat 
is, one hundred and eighty-eight times less than was 
required in the firatinstance. When, therefore. mere 
animal or muscular force was used to move the body, 
it required about two thirds of its own weight to ac- 
complish the object ; but, by adding the contrivances 
of mind to the strength of muscle, the force necessary 
to remove it is reduced more than one hundred and 
eighty-eight times. Here, then, is a partnership, in 
which mind contributes one hundred and eighty-eight 
shares of the stock to one shure contributed by muscle; 
or while brute strength represents one man, ingenuity 
or intelligence represents one hundred and eighty- 
elght men.—Nat. Int. . 


Indian Corn, and other crops on the same scale.-—Ed. 
I have received from a landed proprietor and pracii- 

cal farmer in Ayrehire, the following statement of the 

results which bave attended the practice of thorough 

draining and subsoil ploughing, according to this sys- 

tem :— 

IMPROVED MODERN HUSBANDRY COM- 

PARED WITH THE OLD SYSTEM. 

The following important facts have been commu- 
nicated to the Directors of the General Agricultural 
Association by a very experienced practical agricul- 
turist :-— 

I —Otp System. 

Statement showing the expense of cultivation of, 
together with the return from, an acre (Scotch) of 
cold, stiff soil, with a hard retentive sub-soil, before 
improvement by draining, &c. ; lease tor 18 years ; 
rent, 25s per acre. 

60 bolls lime, at 10d. per boll..... ......£2 10 
Carting and spreading....... ccccecs cooe 1 10 
First crop—ploughing, seed, and harrowing 1 18 
Second do do 115 


Graes seeds and harrowing......+esssees 0 10 
Rent for six years, at 25a... .seeeeeees 7 10 
£15 13 


Return of a Siz Year's Rotation. 
Ist—5 quarters onts (with straw)....++2.-£6 0 


ooomrmoo cicocoooo 


2d —5 do Decceccceececcese 6 OD 
3d —85 stones hay, at 3/. per 100 stones... 2 I1 
Ath—-Pastare, at D0s.cccccsccccccccccese 1 O 
5th-- Ditto S sebbenscese sostecsss 2 © 
6th-- Ditto $6 ccccces coccsccocece 1 @ 


£17 11 O 
The same repeated till the end of the lease, the 
land getting worse instead of improving. 





Il.—New System. 
Statement showing the expense of improvement, 
cultivation, and return from an acre of the same land, 
during a lense of 18 years; rent the same. 
Expense of the first Six Vears. 
Draining with tiles at 15 ft. interval, 25 
in deep: tiles 21s. per thousand......£7 0 0 
Lime, carting and spreading............ 4 0 0 
Ploughing, harrowing and seed.......... 118 0 
Second crop=-ploughing, harrowing, and 
9008 cecccce Corecscccocecceccesccocone 28 1G © 
£1414 0 
Expense of Green Crop, viz. 
Sub-soil and other ploughings..£4 0 0 
Grubbing, horse hoeing, and 
Pree cscoe BW SE 
Dung, 10/.; lime, Il. 5s.....-. 11 5 0-16 15 0 
Ploughing for wheat and secd...-.--...... 2 6 O 
Grass seeds, harrowing. and rojling...... 1 5 0 
Rent for eix years, at 258......eeesee0e. 710 0 
Interest on expense for draining for five 
years, at 5 percent. per annum...eees 0 
0 


£44 5 

Return of the first Siz Years. 
Ist —S quarters oats (with straw).......£10 0 
2nd—8 do Edcecccccccee WH © 
3rd —Potatoes § ; turnips, §, at peracre. I1 0 
4th —4 quartere wheat, at G0s.....+++6. 0 
5 


5th —15v stones hay, at 3l.; foggage5s. 4 1 
Gth —Pasture, at per acre....se. seeeee 2 O 
£49 15 





Expense of the second Siz Vears. 

Ist —Ploughing, harrowing, and seed....£ 312 0 
2nd— 0 do 110 0 
3rd —Green crop, without subsoil plough- 


INQecessccccersccseseces eee seeeee ¥ 0 


Dncecces 








The expense and return of the third six years will 
be much the eame as that of the second. 





ABSTRACT. 


I.—Unimprored Lands. 
Expense during a lease of 18 years.......£46 19 0 
Return do 5213 0 


Dereeeecees 





Profit per acre during the whole lease..£ 5 14 0 
Il.—IJmproved Land. 











Expense of the first six years......... oss 44 5 0 
do second dv.....scccos, 28 3 O 
do third Gdicccccocecee HB 3° @ 

£100 11 O 
ST 

Return of the first six years........0... 4915 0 
do second dO ..ceccooceee 57 15 O 
do third EOrcccccccsceee 57 15 0 

£165 5 O 


Profit per acre during the whole lease..£ 64 14 0 





The above system of cropping is not one to be gen- 
erally recommended ; it is merely adopted because 
generally followed. If the four or five couree rota- 
tion were adopted, the profit per acre during the lease 
would be considerably above the sum mentioned. 





Inquirics in reference to Daniels’ Manure, and 
likewise Gypsum=-addressed to the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 

Mr. T. Smith, Secretary of the Board of Agricul- 
ture of Nova Scotia observes in reference to Daniel's 


manure, 

** Is the new Patent Manure composed of pulverized 
wood saturated with bituminous matter, united with 
soda and lime, of more value than the lime and soda 
used without the other articles? Soda is certainly a 
powerfnl manure, but too expensive. We have in 
Nova Scotia large tractsn which the soil contains so 
much iron vitriol, (thatis green copperas—rust of iron 
united to oil of vitriol, chemically termed sulphuric 
acid) that lime in such quantities as are commonly 
used, has no sensible effect ; but on such soils, oyster 
shells, coral-gravel, or old plaster, have a permanent 
good effect, owing probably to the quantity of carbon- 
ic acid gas which is disengaged trom the caleareous or 
chalky substances by the action upon them of the vit- 
riol or sulphuric acid which is constantly forming from 
the decaying pyrites, or sulphuret of iron in the sub- 
jacent rock. Wood-ashes, even afier ** leaching’ by 
the soap boilers, make a permanent and powerful ma- 
nure; they contain bere a large quantity of sulphate 
of potash. It is observable, that at a great distance 
from the sea, ashes are of less value, while gypsum, 
which has no effect near the tea, is on many crops 
very useful in inland situations. It may also be ob- 
served, that very high winds here sometimes throw 
showers of salt wa er over the land, to the disiance of 
twenty or five and twenty miles from the sea, the wa- 
ter being sometimes much salter than sea-water when 
it falls. As the line that marks the situation where 
gypsum commences to be useful, ie near that which 
limits there salt showers, may it not be that the salt 
prevents the gypsum from operating 1”’ 





Tue Tuames Tuxnet.—The whole of the tunnel, 
nearly 1,200 feet in length, is now completed, and 
will be opened in a very short time as a public thor- 
vughfare for foot passengers ; the workmen are busi- 
ly engaged in erecting the staircase on the Wapping 
side, which is all that remains to complete this extra- 
ordinary work. The machinery, steam engines, and 
surplus materials are advertised to be sold by auction, 
by Messrs. Pullen, including the powerful apparatus 
called ** the sbield,’’ by means of which the work 
was accomplishck. It is said to contain 150 tons of 
iron, and to have cost £10,000. 
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Calture of Silk. 
Warwick, Penn, Sept. 11th, 1842. 

Mr. Corman—Sir :—By these few lines I pro- 
pose to Jet you know what has been done with us in 
the silk business, only in the neighborhood of Lancas- 
ter, thissummer. Most of the persons who have fed 
silk worms, have succeded, as we feed none but the 
best stock, and tend them well, and give them plenty 
of good foliage. Experience is our best teacher. I 
have, during the last year, sold over one hundred 
Ibs. of ailk toa manufacturer in Philadelphia, and I 
expect to succeed far better the present year. Were 
it not for the want of good reelers we might go much 
faster ahead, as large quantities of cocoons are brought 
in bere now to sell and to be reeled; but we must 
have patience until our own reelers shall have learnt 
their business. We have had to work against the 
wind long enough. 

I will name now, some of my neighbors who have 

eceeded : 


John McSummy " ‘ ; 
D. Eberly, : raised of cocoons 856 lbs 


John Metalet.ccccccccccccesoccccccess S20 * 
R. & Henry Carson...........nearly.. 600 “ 
A. H. 
Michael Glein.....seccccereeeeseccece Bull 6 
M. Warflel....se0 cscccccccce oover.. 300 § 
D. Mellinger.........+.++e+0++over.. 200 * 
M, Bushong.....sccceccsccee sovceeee 172 * 
Many more inight be named, who have received 


from 20 to 100 lbs. of cvcoons. 
Yours, JOHN McSUMMY. 


eo. cp eepeeeniweeensa. a 


We could hardly receive a more acceptable letter 
than the above, abating its being written upon a vile 
sheet of deep blue paper, which rendered it almost il- 
legible. Blue paper and blue ink are not to us among 
the luxuries of the age,and tax our eyes too severely; 
atax which in these hard times we are very unwil- 
ling to pay. We hope our friend will let us have 
more of thissame exact information; and we wish 
other gentlemen, in different parts of the country, 
would communicate the results of their operations. 
We have, by letter, solicited this favor of some from 
whom we are very impatient to hear. They have 
made their cocoons; now let them do taeir reeling 
and send us the threed. We shall know what to do 
with it.—Ep. 





JERSEY PEACH TREES. 
Peach Trees of supe: ior varieties from one 
10,000 of the first Nurseries in the United States. 
Some of the varieties are, Large Malacaton, Crawford's 
Early, Mignon Free Water, Early Yeliow Alberge, &c. 
&c., favorite varieties in New York and Boston market-. 
The Lirge Malacaton has been grown in the neighborhood 
of New-York, measuring 12 ixches in cireumferenee. Craw- 
ford’s Barly his beea grown the present seas. n near Bos- 
ton, Mass., meastring tt inches :n cireumference - they are 
aso great bearers. All orders left at the Rochester Seed- 
Store, or at the Nursery of Joseph Beers Key Port, Mon- 
mouth co., N.J., or at the Nursery of W LP. Smith, East 
Nee iham, Mass.,will receive prompt attention. 
A libe-al credit given for large erders with good refer- 
en:e. (7% Several thousand of these trees will be at Ro- 
chester about the 10th November. novi 








ISABELLA GRAPE VINES, 
0". proper age for forming viney rds, propagated from and 


containing allthe good qualities which the most im- 
proved cultivation for over ten years has conferred on the 
vineyards at Croton Point, are now offered to the public. 
Those who inay purchase will receive such instructions vs 
will enable them to cu tivate the Grape with entire success, 
(provided their loea ity is nottoo far North.) Ai! commu- 
nications post paid addressed to R. T. UNDERUILL, m. v. 
400 Broadway, N. Y., will receive attention. He fe ls 
quite confident that he has so far ameliorated the character 
and babits of the grape vines in his vineyards and nurse- 
ries, by inproved cultivation, pruning, &c., that they wil! 
geuerally ripen well and produce good fruit when planted in 
most of the Northera, ail the Western, Middle and South- 
ern State, On. 1, 


JUST PUBLISHFD. 
MPORTANT TO FARMERS, &c.—LEIBIG’S AGRI- 
CULTURAL CHEMISTRY. Price 25 cents—five cop- 
ies for one dollar. 

This is a work of inestimable value to every class of our 
citizens, but more especially to Farmers and Gardeners. It 
will be issuédin a double number of the New Wor vp, in a 
beautiful octavo form, and sent at newspaper postage. 
throughout the country. 

No work has ever appeared in the English language, pos- 
sessing the ability and interest of Leipie’s AGRICUL TURAB 
Cuemisrry ; and not a Farmer in the Union but should ob- 
tain a copy, though it were to cost five dollars, instead of 
twenty-five cents. The following extracts from the preface, 
will show more fully the nature of this work ¢ 

“I have endeavored to develope, in a manner correspond- 
ent to tue present state of science, the fundamental princi- 
ples of C. emistry in general, and the laws of organic Chem- 
istry in particuiar, in their application to Agriculture and 
Physiology ; to the causes of fermeutation, decay, and pu- 
trefaction. The conversion of woody fibre into wood and 
mineral coal, the nature of poisons, contagions.and miasma, 
and the causes of their action on the living organism, have 
been elucidated in their chemical relations. 

* Perfect Agricu.ture is the true foundation of all trade 
and industry—itis the foundation. f the riches of States.— 
But a rational system of Agriculture cannot be formed 
Without the application of scientific principles ; fer such a 
sysiem must be bascd on an exact acquaintance with the 
means OC nutrition of vegetables, and with the influence of 
soils and action of manure upon them, This knowledge 
We must seck from Chemistry, which teaches the mode of 
invesiigating the composition, and of studying the charac- 
ters of the different substances from which plants derive 
their nourishment. 

* The chemical forees play a part in all the processes of 
the living animal organism; and a number of transforma- 
tions and changesin the living body are exclusively de- 
pendent on their influences, ‘lhe diseases incident to the 
period of growth of man, contagien and contagious matter, 
have their analogies in many chemical proeesses. ‘The in- 
vestigation of the chemical conuexion subsisting between 
those actions proceeding in the living body, and the trans- 
formation presented by chemical compounds has also beea a 
subject of my inquiries.” 

7 Agents, postmasiers, and all others, are requested to 
take an interest in the circulation of this work. Every 
farmer will take a copy if solicited, and its importance m:de 
known to them. Buokse-lers will find it profitable to order 
supplies. ‘Terms, $16 per hundred, andin proportion for 25 
copies. Address orders (post paid) to 

Nov. 1, 1542. J. WINCHESTER, 30 Ann-st. 


MOUNT HOPE GARDEN & NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, NEW-YORK. 
HE Proprietors of this Establishment offer for sale a ge- 
neral assortment of Nursery articles, comprising Fruit 
and Ornamental ‘Trees, Flowering Shrubs, tlerbaccous 
PI nts, Tulips, Hyacinths, and other Bulvous r lower Roots, 
Double Dahlias, &c. &c. 

They have also on hand a large and fine collection of 
Green and Hot House Plints, including Geraniums, Chi- 
nese Monthly Roses, Camellia, Japonica, Chinese Azalcas, 
Cape Jasmines, Cactuses, &e. &e. 

Orders for any of the above articles, whether larze or 
small, will be promptly and faithfully executed, andcharges 
in all cases will be very moderate. Persons ordering from 
a distance may rely on having their art clea seeur:ly pack- 
ed and marked and shipped as their orders may designate. 

To such persons is are about forming new establishments 
or who may wish to dispose of ‘Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c. 
in their neighborhood, our terms will be very liberal. 

Gardens and Pleasure grounds will be laid out in any part 
of the country, and skilfui gardeners furnished on reasona- 
ble notice, and information on any subject connected with 
‘he business will he cheerful y and promptly impart: d. 

it is expected that persons unacquainted with the proprie- 
tors will either accompany their orders with a remi:tance or 
uame a guar.untee in the city of Rochester or vicinity. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY. 





Ro hester, Met. 1, 1942. 

N, B. Our Fruit Trees comprise the most desirable early 

end late varieties, and the utmost care has been taken in 
propagating from such trees onty 23 Were in a bearing state 
and whose qualities have been sufficiently tested. Priced 
Catalogues will be forwarded gratis to all applicants, 
N B. BATEHAM respectfully informs his friends and 
IVi- customers, that he has disposed of his business, and 
sd sirous of leaving this place soon for the benetit of his 
hevlth; he therefore carnestly solicits all who are indebted 
to him to make immediate payment, in order that he may 
be enabled to * Do unto others,” &e. 

the busine s of the Rochester Seed Store will be contin- 
ued by ©. F. Crosman, whose experience in the business 
and facilities for growing Seed, entitles him tothe confidence 


and patronage of the pubic. 
M. B. BATEHAM, 
vo Mr. Henry Colman willcontinue the Genesee Par- 











mer, Oet 1. 
ROCHESTER SEED STORE AND SEED 


GARDEN. 
AJ EW ARRANGEMENT—C. F Grosman having pur- 
iN chased the entire business and effects of the Rochester 
Secil Store. desires to inform the Agents and Customers, and 
all who way Wish to patronise the establishment, that he is 
now bringing in from his large Seed Garden on Monroe 
street, a complete assortment of such seels xs are best rais- 
ed in this climate, and he will import from the first seedsmen 
in Europe and elsewhere, such kinds as «re better raised in 
other elimates. And Seeds of doubtful vitality wiil be 
thoroughly tested by sowing, and none offered for sale but 
such as ean be warranted genuine. The proprietor is fully 
confident that hia long experience inthe business of grow- 
ing and vending Seeds, wil! enab e him, with strict attention 
to conduct she bu..iuess in a manner tuat will prove satisfac- 


tory to the public. 
Rochester, Ove, ft. @. F. CROSMAN, 





BUFFALO NURSERY. 
HE stock now on hand for sale is much larger than at 
any former period,embracing a large collection of the 
most valuable kinds of the Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, Chere 
ry, Quince, Nectarine, Apricot, Filbert, Strawberrics, 
Raspberries, Goosberries, Currents, &c. 
Of Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs and Plants, a fine 
assortment, comprising almost every desirable article in this 
department. A large stock of Green-house Piants. 
I also offer for sale 25.000 Apple Trees of one year’s 
growth, from the graft or inoculation, in autumn will aver- 
age over one foot high, They consist of 120 of the most 
vaiuable kinds—four-iifth of which have been cut from bear- 
ing trees, and consequently will soon produce fruit. They 
will be sold for cash at the low price of $8 per hundred.— 
No less than from 5 to 10 of any one kind to be taken. 
Also, 5,000 seedling trees of the true English Mazzard 
Cherry, at $6 per 100, 
Orders, permail or otherwise, will receive prompt atten- 
tion. ‘Trees or Plants packed in superior order and shiped 
at Buffalo on board of any steamboat, vesse! or cana! boat 
required. Catalogues gratis to every applicant. 
Buffalo, Aug. 1812. B HODGE, 


ROCHESTER PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected fur the New Genesee Farmer, Nov 1. 





WHEAT,....per bushel,.....$ 75a@ $ 77 
CORR cccscccoce ™ sccccces BWeeesee 
CPi ccscecsccs “ cccscece Eecssoe 
BARLEY, cccccce * soccccce BWeeovcee 
RUE, acess icccece ™ cccccess BHisesee @ 
BEANS, White,.. © .ccevcce T5eeces 
PTA ecces * ccccasce | Bieceese - 38 
APPLES, Desert,. * ccccccce Weeeeee DB 
FLOUR, Supertine, per bbl.... 3,75..+4+- 

66 Fite, cose * cose coe SOBisecee 
BALT, cocccccccces * cccccoe AylBheccere 
PORK, Mess,....+ ** .deccee 800.0000. 8,50 

$¢ per 100 Ib... .ccecccee 2,Weevece 
BEEP, .....per 100 lba.... 20. 2,50.ccce. 
POULTRY, coccccocper Ibiccce Bevcccoe © 
EGGS, .......++...per dozen, Gucccee WO 
BUTTER, Fresh.. per pound 10...... 12) 

“6 Pitkin cece * cco Bateas 9 


CHEEBE, ccccccesccce ** cee Siiccece 6 
DE socctasececane ™ cas Tinseen 

TALLOW, Clear, .....0 *© coe Teovcee 8 
HIDES, Green .......- ** see | 4 
PEARL ASHES, ...100 Ibs.. 5,00...... 


aw 
ind 


POT, 66 cooces ** oe 4,JBceccee 5,00 
WOOL, cccccoccceePound,cce Weeecee BD 
HAY, cccccccccccccccctitity occ 600.0000. 7,00 
GRASS SEED,....bushel,... 1,00 ..... 1,25 
CLOVER SEED,... ‘ .... 5,00 .... 6,00 





{From the N. Y. Tribune.} 
NEW YORK MARKET—Ocetober 29. 


ASHES—The market is still dull; and we only hear of 
about 40 bbls Pots, at $5,50, and 50 bbls Pearls at $5,87 1-2. 

FLOUR—Ttere isa pretty good demand to-day, and the 
receipts are not very large. The sales fur the last few days 
and the quantity which has goue into store. have nearly 
cleared the market of good brands afloat. We quote Gen- 
esee to-day, $4,25 a 4,31 3-4; Michigan and Ohio, $4,18 3-4 
and 4,25. Rye Flour is in fair demand, at $3,124 a 3,25, 
w th sales 150 bbis at the higher rates. Corn Meal is dull. 
We quote $2,75 a 2,874 for fair. Some parcels can be had 
at $2.624. Buckwheat Flour in fair inquiry—common quali- 
ties $2,50 a 2,623 ; good, $2,75 a 3,25. 

GRAIN—Of the Wheat offering we notice sales of 5,000 
bushels Ilinvis, at 66 cents, for milling; and a lot of 400 
bushels inferior Genesee, at 80 cts. There is but little de- 
mand for shipment, and the millers offer low prices. Rye 
cootinues scarce, and we votice sales (50 bushels at 62 
ets; and 1000do. at 61 ets. Barley is offering in considera- 
ble quantities. but we hear of no transactions. We quote 
43 ects, There is an improvement in Corn, and neariy all 
on the River, some 5,000 bushels, has been taken at 528 
53 ets. weight; and 55a 56 ctsmeasure. Oats are not very 
p'enty, ond a prime articie is bringing an advance, We 
quote 25 a 2scts. 

PROVISIONS—There is a fair business doing in barrel 
Provisions at full rates. Several hundred bh!is Pork have 





sold at $8,50 for Ohio, and $9 for Dutchess County. A lot 
of new Mess Beef sold at #7, 21-2 and $7.25. 
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